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India  after  Asoka 

The  Mauryan  Empire  declined  rapidly  after  the  death  of  King  Asoka 
(r.  c.  268-232  b.c.e.)  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  general  Pusyami- 
tra  in  approximately  180  b.c.e.1  Pusyamitra  founded  the  Suiiga 
dynasty;  however,  his  power  never  extended  beyond  the  Gangetic 
plain.  Also  at  this  time,  a  succession  of  Greek  kings  invaded  northwest- 
ern India  and  established  several  dynasties.  In  southern  India  the 
Satavahana  dynasty,  an  Andhran  dynasty,  was  established  on  the  Dec- 
can  plain  and  remained  in  power  from  200  b.c.e.  until  the  third  century 
c.e.  During  the  four  centuries  in  which  this  dynasty  ruled,  a  flourishing 
culture  developed  in  politically  stable  South  India.  Finally,  along  the 
east  coast  in  the  former  lands  of  Kaliriga,  the  Ceti  dynasty  was  founded. 
Its  third  king,  Kharavela  (fl.  first  century  b.c.e.),  was  particularly 
famous.  Inscriptions  describing  his  accomplishments  have  been  discov- 
ered, but  the  later  history  of  the  dynasty  is  unknown. 


Sunga  Dynasty 

The  Suiiga  dynasty,  founded  by  Pusyamitra,  lasted  for  112  years. 
Although  Pusyamitra  supported  Brahmanism  and  persecuted  Bud- 
dhism, most  later  kings  in  this  dynasty  favored  Buddhism.  Inscriptions 
record  that  King  Dhanabhuti-Vachiputa  contributed  a  gate  (torana )  and 
stone  building  (sildkammamta)  to  the  Buddhist  stupa  at  Bharhut.  His  son, 
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Prince  Vadhapala,  made  contributions  for  the  erection  of  the  railing 
(vedika)  that  surrounds  the  stupa.  In  addition,  Queen  Nagarakhita  gave 
donations  for  the  construction  of  the  railing.  Inscriptions  found  at 
Mathura  reveal  that  Vadhapala  also  helped  with  the  building  of  the  rail- 
ing there. 

Bharhut  and  Sanci 

Bharhut  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  central  India  on  the 
main  road  from  the  west  coast  inland  to  Magadha.  Because  of  its  loca- 
tion, the  Buddhist  complex  at  Bharhut  was  completely  destroyed  by 
non-Buddhists  who  invaded  India.  In  1873  A.  Cunningham,  a  British 
general  who  conducted  an  archeological  survey  of  India,  discovered  the 
ruins.  The  east  gate  and  those  parts  of  the  railing  that  had  suffered  the 
least  damage  were  subsequently  taken  to  the  Calcutta  Museum, 
restored,  and  exhibited.  They  indicate  that  Bharhut  was  a  magnificent 
site.  An  inscription  concerning  King  Dhanabhuti  was  found  on  a  pillar 
of  the  east  gate.  The  stupa  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
b.c.e.  ,  the  height  of  the  Suriga  dynasty. 

Pataliputra  and  Vidisa  were  the  political  centers  of  the  Suriga 
dynasty.  Because  King  Asoka's  son  Mahinda  was  a  native  of  Vidisa,  the 
town  became  a  major  center  of  Buddhism;  there  were  many  stupas  in  its 
environs.  More  than  sixty  of  these  stupas,  known  collectively  as  the 
"Bhflsa  Topes,"  have  been  discovered.  Although  most  of  them  are  in 
ruins,  the  ones  at  Sanci — approximately  twenty,  both  large  and  small — 
are  still  in  good  condition.  The  famous  great  stupa  at  Sanci  is  well  pre- 
served. It  is  an  imposing  structure,  16.4  meters  high  and  with  a  diame- 
ter of  37  meters.  Research  has  revealed  that  it  began  as  a  small  tiled 
stupa  built  during  Asoka's  time  and  that  subsequently  it  was  covered 
with  stone  and  expanded  to  its  present  proportions  during  the  Suriga 
dynasty.  Railings  were  later  built  around  it  and  four  gates  pointing  in 
the  cardinal  directions  were  constructed.  Of  the  four  gates,  the  southern 
one  is  the  oldest.  An  inscription  states  that  it  was  constructed  during  the 
early  period  of  the  Andhran  dynasty.  Thus  the  stupa  was  gradually  built 
and  expanded  during  the  Mauryan,  Surigan,  and  Andhran  dynasties. 
The  four  gates  are  covered  with  delicate  relief  carvings  that  have  made 
Sanci  famous  among  art  historians. 

Since  most  of  the  kings  of  the  Suriga  dynasty  favored  Buddhism,  the 
religion  made  substantial  advances  during  this  period.  Many  of  the 
railings  of  Bharhut  were  carved  at  this  time.  The  inscriptions  on  them 
indicate  that  the  biography  of  the  Buddha  and  the  jataka  tales  were  the 
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favorite  subjects  for  carving.  Fifteen  scenes  from  the  biography  of  the 
Buddha  and  thirty-two  from  the  Jdtakas  have  been  identified.  In  the 
scenes  from  the  biography  of  the  Buddha,  the  figure  of  the  Buddha  is 
not  represented  as  a  human  being  but  is  instead  symbolized  by  the 
bodhi-tret  with  an  adamantine  seat  before  it.  Animals  and  people  are 
depicting  paying  homage  to  the  seat.  Because  the  Buddha  had  entered 
nirvana,  many  felt  that  he  could  not  be  represented  in  human  form.  In 
addition,  the  appearance  of  bodhi-trees  representing  the  seven  past  Bud- 
dhas  (Sakyamuni  was  the  seventh)  in  the  carvings  suggests  that  people 
believed  in  the  seven  Buddhas  during  this  period. 

The  names  of  those  people  who  contributed  to  the  construction  of  the 
railings  and  other  structures  at  Bharhut  were  recorded  in  inscriptions  at 
the  site.  An  examination  of  the  surviving  209  inscriptions  yields  valu- 
able information  about  those  who  supported  the  construction  of  Bhar- 
hut. Names  of  individual  monks  and  nuns  are  included  in  the  inscrip- 
tions. Some  of  them  had  titles  such  as  petakin  (one  who  upholds  a  pitaka) 
or  pacanekdyika  (one  who  is  well  versed  in  the  five  Nikdyas).  Such  titles 
indicate  that  the  canon  was  already  divided  into  at  least  the  Sutta-pitaka 
and  Vinaya-pitaka  at  this  time.  An  Abhidhamrna- pitaka  may  also  have  been 
established  by  this  time.  The  term  "five  Nikdyas"  suggests  that  the  Sutta- 
pitaka  was  already  divided  into  five  parts,  probably  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  done  in  Pali  Buddhism.  The  title  suttantika  (sutta-master)  is  also 
found. 

Six  examples  occur  of  people  called  bhdnaka  (chanters  of  scripture). 
Pali  sources,  such  as  the  Visuddhimagga,  include  the  terms  Digha-bhdnaka 
(one  who  chants  the  Dtgha-nikdya)  and  Majjhima-bhdnaka  (one  who  chants 
the  Majjhima-nikdya),  indicating  that  some  people  specialized  in  certain 
Nikdyas.  The  term  "Dharma-bkdnaka  "  (chanters  of  the  Dharma)  appears 
in  Mahayana  sources.  Since  the  inscriptions  at  Bharhut  use  only  the 
term  "bhdnaka, "  the  contents  of  the  chanting  remain  unclear.  One  of  the 
six  chanters  in  these  inscriptions  is  called  drya  (sage)  and  three  are  called 
bhadanta  (venerable).  These  four  chanters  were  monks;  however,  the 
other  two  chanters  have  no  appellation  indicating  that  they  were 
monks.  The  previously  mentioned  petakin  was  called  the  "sage  (aya) 
Jata"  and  was  thus  clearly  a  monk.  "The  master  of  the  five  Nikdyas, " 
however,  was  only  called  "Budharakhita,"  leaving  his  status  unclear. 
The  "sutta-master"  was  called  the  "sage  (aya)  Cula"  and  was  therefore 
a  monk. 

Sanci  is  southwest  of  Bharhut,  near  the  border  between  central  and 
western  India.  The  inscriptions  collected  from  Sand  number  904,  many 
more  than  were  found  at  Bharhut.  Included  among  these  are  inscrip- 
tions on  the  lids  and  bases  of  five  funerary  urns  discovered  at  stupa  num- 
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ber  2.  The  contents  of  two  of  the  urns  are  identified  as  the  "remains  of 
the  sage  of  the  Kasapagota  family  who  taught  in  the  Himalayan  area" 
and  "the  remains  of  the  sage  Majhima."  In  such  works  as  the  Samanta- 
pdsddikd  (T  24:685a),  these  two  men  are  said  to  have  spread  Buddhism 
to  the  Himalayan  regions  during  Asoka's  reign.  Another  urn  is  identi- 
fied as  containing  the  remains  of  "Mogaliputa"  and  may  have  con- 
tained the  relics  of  Moggaliputta  Tissa,  King  Asoka's  teacher.  Four 
urns  were  discovered  in  stupa  number  3.  One  of  these  has  an  inscription 
identifying  the  contents  as  the  remains  of  "Sariputa."  The  inscription 
on  another  states  that  it  contains  the  remains  of  "Maha-mogalana." 
These  may  have  some  relation  to  two  of  the  Buddha's  chief  disciples, 
Sariputra  and  Maha-moggallana  (S.  Mahamaudgalyayana);  however, 
the  urns  appear  to  date  only  from  the  second  century  b.c.e. 

The  four  gates  and  the  railings  at  SancT  were  built  in  the  first  century 
b.c.e.  The  gates  are  decorated  with  delicate  relief  carvings  portraying 
deities  who  guard  Buddhism,  as  well  as  twenty-eight  scenes  from  the 
Buddha's  life  and  six  from  jataka  tales.  The  names  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  donors  are  also  found  on  the  gates  and  railings.  Included  are 
monks,  nuns,  and  lay  believers.  The  names  of  many  more  nuns  than 
monks  are  recorded.  The  large  number  of  inscriptions  such  as  "a  dona- 
tion of  the  nun  Yakhi  who  is  a  resident  of  Valivahana"  indicate  that 
many  of  the  donors  did  not  live  at  SancT.  Many  of  the  monks  and  nuns 
were  from  Vidisa.  The  residences  of  some  donors  are  not  recorded. 

In  inscriptions  concerning  lay  believers,  the  appellations  upasdka  (lay- 
man) and  updsikd  (laywoman)  rarely  appear;  usually  only  their  names 
are  recorded.  The  reason  for  this  omission  remains  unclear.  There  are 
also  five  examples  in  which  the  donors  are  called  "householder"  (gaha- 
pati)  and  seventeen  in  which  they  are  called  "head  of  the  guild"  (setthi). 
The  greater  frequency  of  the  term  "head  of  the  guild"  is  an  indication 
of  the  large  numbers  of  believers  from  the  merchant  class.  In  addition, 
there  are  two  or  three  examples  of  contributions  by  villages  and  several 
by  Buddhist  organizations  (Bodha-gothi,  Bauddha-gosthi).  One  Greek 
donor  is  also  mentioned. 

In  one  inscription  the  donor  is  described  as  a  monk  who  had  "mas- 
tered the  five  collections  (nikayas)."  According  to  another  inscription,  a 
laywoman  named  Avisina  of  Madalachikafa  who  was  well  versed  in  the 
sutras  (sutatikini)  made  a  contribution.  (This  inscription  appears  twice.) 
One  example  of  a  layman  versed  in  the  sutras  (suttantika)  is  also 
recorded.  Two  inscriptions  describe  the  donors  (one  layman,  one  monk) 
as  reciters  (bhanaka).  Although  the  schools  of  Nikaya  Buddhism  must 
have  existed  at  the  time  when  Sancl  and  Bharhut  were  being  estab- 
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lished,  it  is  noteworthy  that  not  a  single  reference  to  any  of  these  schools 
appears  in  the  inscriptions  from  the  two  sites. 

Near  Sand  are  two  sets  of  stupas,  the  Andher  and  Bhojpur  stupas, 
which  are  usually  grouped  together  with  the  Bhllsa  Topes.  Reliquaries 
and  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at  the  three  Andher  stupas, 
located  in  a  small  village  to  the  southwest  of  Bhllsa.  The  names  "Moga- 
liputa"  and  "Haritlputa"  appear  in  the  inscriptions. 

Besides  Sanci  and  Bharhut,  another  important  site  in  central  India  is 
found  at  Buddhagaya,  the  place  where  Sakyamuni  Buddha  attained 
enlightenment.  A  caitya  (memorial  mound)  was  constructed  at  this  site 
at  an  early  date.  During  the  Suriga  dynasty,  a  magnificent  balustrade 
was  built  around  the  site  of  the  Buddha's  enlightenment,  but  only 
remains  of  it  survive  today.  The  center  of  this  sacred  site  is  the  "ada- 
mantine throne"  at  the  foot  of  the  bodhi-tree  where  Sakyamuni  was 
seated  at  the  time  of  his  enlightenment.  During  the  Gupta  dynasty  the 
great  stupa  of  Buddhagaya  was  erected.  (The  great  stupa  found  there 
today  is  a  restoration  done  at  a  later  date.)  The  oldest  surviving  struc- 
ture at  the  site  today  is  a  part  of  its  balustrade.  Traditional  accounts 
maintained  that  it  dated  back  to  the  time  of  Asoka,  but  recent  research 
has  revealed  that  it  was  built  after  Bharhut  had  been  constructed. 
Among  the  carvings  on  the  balustrade  are  five  that  probably  concern 
the  biography  of  the  Buddha  and  two  that  are  related  to  the  Jatakas. 

Several  other  important  sites  exist  in  central  India.  Part  of  an  old 
balustrade  was  unearthed  at  Pafaliputra,  suggesting  the  magnificence 
of  the  temples  established  by  Asoka  at  the  Asokarama.  Many  other  tem- 
ples and  stupas  must  have  existed  in  central  India,  but  little  remains  to 
be  seen  today.  However,  a  stone  pillar  erected  at  the  order  of  King 
Asoka  and  inscriptions  in  Brahml  script  dating  from  the  second  century 
b.c.e.  were  discovered  at  Sarnath,  the  site  of  the  Buddha's  first  sermon. 
The  inscription  on  the  capstone  for  a  balustrade  notes  that  it  was  con- 
tributed by  the  nun  Samvahika.  A  stupa  must  also  have  existed  at  the 
Asokarama.  Discovery  of  a  Buddhist  site  from  the  Suriga  dynasty  was 
also  made  at  Lauriya  Nandangarh  in  Bihar.  Apparently  a  large  stupa 
existed  there,  but  no  inscriptions  have  been  found. 

The  Kanva  Dynasty 

The  ninth  king  of  the  Suriga  dynasty,  Devabhuti,  ruled  ten  years  until 
approximately  70  b.c.e.,  when  he  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
his  minister  Vasudeva.  The  Kanva  dynasty,  founded  by  Vasudeva, 
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lasted  forty- five  years  and  ruled  the  Ganges  River  basin.  It  was  a  weak 
dynasty,  however,  and  during  the  rule  of  its  fourth  king  was  conquered 
by  the  Andhran  dynasty  from  the  south.  The  Magadha  region  subse- 
quently fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Andhra  dynasty  for  a  long  period. 

The  Macedonian  Kings  of  Northwestern  India 

From  approximately  180  b.c.e.,  when  the  strength  of  the  Mauryan 
Empire  was  already  on  the  wane,  a  series  of  foreign  peoples  "began 
invading  northwestern  India,  which  was  thereafter  dominated  by  for- 
eign armies  for  a  long  time.  The  first  of  these  foreign  invaders  were  the 
Greeks,  called  "yavana"  in  Sanskrit  and  "yona"  in  Pali,  both  terms  that 
were  probably  based  on  the  place  name  "Ionia." 

Alexander  the  Great  invaded  India  in  327  b.c.e.,  spreading  Greek 
culture  and  customs,  but  had  been  repulsed  by  Candragupta  (r.  ca. 
321-297  b.c.e.),  the  founder  of  the  Mauryan  dynasty.  After  Alexan- 
der's death,  only  western  India  continued  under  Macedonian  rule. 
Seleucus  I,  founder  of  the  Seleucid  dynasty,  dispatched  a  Greek  named 
Megasthenes  to  serve  as  his  envoy  in  Candragupta's  court  at  Pafalipu- 
tra  in  central  India.  Megasthenes  was  stationed  in  Pafaliputra  from  ca. 
303  to  292  b.c.e.  and  wrote  a  record  of  his  experiences  there  that 
became  famous.  By  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  b.c.e.,  Bac- 
tria  (modern  Balkh,  the  area  between  the  Oxus  and  Indus  rivers  in 
northern  Afghanistan)  and  Parthia  had  gained  their  independence  from 
Seleucid  rule.  From  the  third  century  b.c.e.  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  b.c.e.,  another  Seleucid  king,  Antiochus  III  of  Syria,  and  the 
fourth  king  of  Bactria,  Demetrios,  invaded  India.  They  occupied  north- 
ern India  and  advanced  into  central  India.  In  the  first  century  b.c.e. 
King  Maues  of  the  Saka  people  invaded  India  and  ended  the  rule  of 
Macedonian  kings  in  northwestern  India. 

Of  the  Macedonian  kings  recorded  in  Indian  history,  Menandros 
(known  in  Indian  languages  as  Milinda)  is  particularly  important. 
Menandros  invaded  India  and  ruled  an  area  extending  from  central 
India  to  Afghanistan  from  approximately  160  to  140  b.c.e.  The  capital 
of  his  empire  was  Sakala. 

Menandros  is  thought  to  have  held  a  number  of  debates  with  a  Bud- 
dhist monk,  Nagasena,  and  to  have  been  converted  to  Buddhism.  The 
contents  of  their  talks  were  collected  and  compiled  into  the  Milindapanha 
or  Questions  of  King  Milinda.  The  Pali  text  of  this  work  includes  a  number 
of  additions  by  later  authors;  however,  the  earliest  part  of  the  text  can 
be  determined  by  comparing  the  Pali  text  with  the  Chinese  translation, 
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the  Na-hsien pi-ch'iu  ching  (T  1670a).  Those  parts  found  in  both  versions 
constitute  the  oldest  elements  of  the  work  and  offer  a  fascinating  view  of 
certain  aspects  of  Indian  Buddhism  during  the  first  and  second  centu- 
ries b.c.e.  No  elements  of  Mahayana  Buddhism  are  included  in  the 
work,  which  shows  Buddhist  doctrine  in  the  transitional  period  between 
the  Agamas  and  the  development  of  abhidharma  literature. 

In  1937  a  reliquary  was  discovered  at  Shinkot  in  the  Swat  River  Val- 
ley in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Indus  River.  According  to  the  inscription 
on  it,  the  remains  were  enshrined  in  the  reliquary  during  the  reign  of 
King  Milinda  (or  Minadra,  according  to  the  inscription),  providing 
additional  evidence  that  Buddhism  was  followed  in  northern  India  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Milinda. 

During  Asoka's  reign,  Majjhantika  was  sent  as  an  emissary  to  north- 
western India  to  establish  a  Buddhist  order  there.  Although  much  of  the 
early  history  of  this  area  is  not  known,  it  is  clear  that  the  Sarvastivadin 
School  became  the  dominant  Buddhist  school  in  Kashmir  and  Gan- 
dhara.  The  remains  of  many  Buddhist  stupas  have  been  discovered  in 
northwestern  India,  indicating  that  Buddhism  was  flourishing  in  this 
area  by  the  second  century  b.c.e.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
finds  is  the  Dharmarajika  stupa  discovered  at  Taxila.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  stupa  dates  from  the  time  of  King  Asoka.  The  ruins  in  the  area 
reveal  that  the  Dharmarajika  stupa  was  huge,  surrounded  by  lodgings 
for  believers,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  major  Buddhist  centers  in 
North  India  for  a  long  time.  A  roll  of  thin  silver  plate  was  discovered  in 
one  of  the  old  halls  near  the  stupa  in  1914.  According  to  the  inscription 
on  it,  a  Bactrian  named  Urasaka  had  enshrined  a  relic  of  the  Buddha  in 
a  hall  he  had  built  that  was  dedicated  to  a  bodhisattva.  The  inscription 
is  late,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  first  century  c.e.,  but  many  Bud- 
dhist antiquities  excavated  at  Sirkap  in  Taxila  are  much  older;  the  old- 
est dates  from  the  second  century  b.c.e. 

Inscriptions  have  been  found  indicating  that  a  number  of  Greeks  had 
converted  to  Buddhism  by  the  first  century  b.c.e.  According  to  an 
inscription  on  a  reliquary  urn  found  in  the  Swat  Valley,  the  urn  con- 
tained a  relic  of  Sakyamuni  Buddha  and  had  been  installed  there  by  a 
Greek  governor  (meridarkh)  named  Theodoras.  A  copper  plate  found  at 
the  same  site  records  that  the  stupa  was  built  by  the  meridarkh  and  his 
wife.  The  term  "meridarkh"  refers  to  an  office  in  the  Greek  administra- 
tive system.  Although  it  may  be  translated  as  "governor,"  the  meridarkh 
probably  did  not  govern  a  very  large  territory.  The  significant  fact, 
however,  is  that  Buddhist  believers  devout  enough  to  commission  stupas 
could  be  found  among  this  class  of  officials. 

Greek  Buddhists  were  found  even  in  Asoka's  time.  Among  the  Bud- 
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dhist  missionaries  dispatched  by  Asoka  was  a  Greek  named  Dham- 
marakkhita,  who  went  to  Aparantaka  to  spread  Buddhism.  Greek 
donors  are  also  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  at  Sanci,  suggesting  that 
some  Greeks  must  have  converted  to  Buddhism  soon  after  their  arrival 
in  India. 

Buddhism  was  a  rational  and  moral  religion,  easily  adopted  by  for- 
eign peoples.  Greeks  could  readily  respond  to  the  Buddha's  teachings 
and  worship  at  Buddhist  stupas.  In  contrast,  Brahmanism  and  Hindu- 
ism included  much  folk  religion.  They  were  based  on  a  caste  system 
that,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Manu,  regarded  foreigners  as  mleccha 
(impure  barbarians).  Consequently,  few  foreigners  adopted  Hinduism. 
Buddhism,  with  its  emphasis  on  doctrine  and  reason,  was  much  more 
attractive  to  foreigners.  Moreover,  according  to  Buddhist  teachings,  all 
castes  were  fundamentally  equal,  and  foreigners  were  not  discriminated 
against.  Not  only  the  Greeks,  but  the  foreign  invaders  of  India  who  fol- 
lowed them,  including  the  Sakas,  Parthians,  and  Kusanas,  often 
became  supporters  of  Buddhism. 

The  Saka  Invasion 

The  Saka  people  are  referred  to  as  the  sai-chung  in  the  Chinese  dynastic 
history,  the  Han  shu.  At  one  time  they  had  lived  near  the  Hi  River  in 
Central  Asia,  but  around  180  b.c.e.  they  were  forced  by  the  Uighurs  to 
move  west.  The  Sakas  eventually  destroyed  the  Macedonian  state  in 
Bactria  and  made  that  their  base.  However,  the  Hsiung-nu  later  pushed 
the  Uighurs  further  west,  and  the  Uighurs  in  turn  conquered  Bactria 
(Ch.  Ta-hsia).  The  Saka,  forced  to  move  south,  invaded  India.  Around 
100  b.c.e.  Maues  became  the  first  Saka  king.  He  conquered  northern 
India  and  was  on  an  expedition  to  conquer  Mathura  when  he  died. 
Maues  had  called  himself  "the  king  of  kings,"  but  after  his  death  the 
Saka  people  broke  apart  into  smaller  groups.  The  various  areas  they 
had  conquered  were  each  ruled  in  a  semiautonomous  fashion  by  gover- 
nor-generals called  ksatrapa  or  mahaksatrapa.  Particularly  important  were 
Kusuluka  and  his  son  Patika,  who  ruled  in  North  India,  and  Rajula, 
who  ruled  in  Mathura. 

The  Saka  rulers  patronized  Buddhism.  According  to  a  copper  plate 
found  at  the  stupa  at  Taxila,  which  dates  from  the  first  century  b.c.e., 
Patika  built  stupas  in  areas  where  none  had  existed  and  installed  the  rel- 
ics of  Sakyamuni  Buddha  in  them.  He  is  also  credited  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  monasteries.  According  to  the  inscription  on  a  pillar  topped 
by  lions  found  at  Mathura,  Ayasia  Kamui'a,  the  wife  of  the  mahaksatrapa 
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Rajula,  along  with  her  relatives  and  the  women  in  the  palace,  commis- 
sioned the  building  of  a  stupa  with  a  relic  of  Sakyamuni  Buddha.  They 
also  built  monasteries  and  gave  alms  to  the  Sarvastivadin  School.  Raju- 
la's  son,  Sudasa,  gave  land  for  the  support  of  cave-temples  to  two 
monks  of  the  Sarvastivadin  School,  Buddhadeva  and  Budhila.  This 
inscription,  which  dates  from  about  10  B.C. e.,  includes  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  a  school  of  Nikaya  Buddhism. 

Parthia 

Parthia  was  originally  located  southeast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  third 
century  b.c.e.  Arsakes  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Syria  and  established 
the  Parthian  kingdom.  The  Chinese  have  traditionally  called  the 
Parthians  "an-hsi, "  a  transliteration  of  Arsakes.  The  Parthians  extended 
their  borders  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks,  and  later  during  the  reign  of 
King  Azes  invaded  India.  The  next  king,  Gondopharnes,  lived  around 
the  beginning  of  the  common  era  and  ruled  in  northwestern  India.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  century  c.e.  ,  the  Parthians  had  replaced  the  Sakas  as 
rulers  of  northwestern  India;  shortly  afterward,  the  Kusana  dynasty 
replaced  the  Parthians  as  the  conquerors  of  northwestern  India. 

The  Parthians  were  Buddhist.  A  number  of  Parthian  monks  played 
important  roles  in  carrying  Buddhism  to  China.  For  example,  An  Shih- 
kao  (the  character  "an"  was  taken  from  the  term  "an-hsi"  or  Parthia 
and  was  used  as  an  ethnikon  indicating  the  monk's  Parthian  national- 
ity) was  a  prince  from  Parthia.  He  became  a  Buddhist  monk,  studied 
abhidharma,  and  mastered  a  number  of  meditation  techniques.  After  he 
arrived  in  China  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Huan  (r.  146-167)  of  the 
Later  Han,  he  translated  many  works  from  the  Agamas  and  abhidharma 
literature.  Several  decades  later,  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Ling  (r. 
168-189),  another  Parthian,  An  Hsiian,  traveled  to  China.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century  a  Parthian  named  T'an-ti  is  reported  in  China. 

Kusana  Dynasty 

The  Kusanas,  known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  "Ta-yiieh-chih"  or 
Uighurs,  were  originally  in  Central  Asia  between  Tun-huang  and  Chi- 
lian; they  moved  west  after  they  were  defeated  by  the  Hsiung-nu  in  the 
second  century  b.c.e.  For  a  time  they  settled  to  the  north  of  the  Oxus 
River,  but  then  moved  on  to  defeat  the  Ta-hsia.  By  around  129  b.c.e. 
they  had  advanced  into  the  former  kingdom  of  Bactria.  At  that  time 
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there  were  five  tribes  of  Uighurs,  the  strongest  being  the  Kusanas.  They 
added  to  their  power  when  they  brought  the  other  four  tribes  under 
their  control.  In  the  last  half  of  the  first  century  c.e.,  they  conquered 
Parthia  and  invaded  India  under  their  leader,  Kujula  Kadphises.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Wema  Kadphises.  In  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury c.e.  ,  he  was  followed  by  the  famous  King  Kaniska,  who  had  seized 
power  from  the  Kadphises'  lineage.  Kaniska  created  an  empire  that 
stretched  from  Central  Asia  into  Afghanistan  and  included  the  north- 
western and  northern  parts  of  India. 

Kaniska's  empire  was  the  largest  in  South  Asia  since  Asoka's  time.  It 
encompassed  peoples  of  many  races  including  Indians,  Greeks,  Sakas, 
and  Parthians.  Moreover,  the  Kusana  Empire  occupied  a  key  position 
on  the  trade  routes  between  the  Roman  Empire,  India,  and  China.  The 
cultures  of  the  various  peoples  living  under  Kusana  rule  combined  with 
the  stimulus  provided  by  East-West  trade  produced  a  dynamic  new 
society  and  culture  in  North  India.  A  new  movement  in  Buddhism,  the 
Mahayana  tradition,  developed  impressively  under  Kusana  rule.  In 
addition,  Buddhism  was  stimulated  by  Greek  and  Greco-Roman  cul- 
ture to  produce  new  forms  of  architecture  and  carving.  The  art  of  Gan- 
dhara,  for  example,  was  noticeably  influenced  by  the  Greeks.  Buddhist 
temples  began  to  appear  with  Corinthian  columns  and  capitals,  as  well 
as  Greek  decorative  patterns.  Greek  influence  eventually  even  reached 
Japan  by  way  of  Central  Asia  and  China.  The  architecture  of  the 
Horyuji  Temple  in  Nara,  Japan,  clearly  reflects  Greek  influence. 

During  this  period,  Buddhist  carving  advanced.  Sculptures  were 
strongly  influenced  by  Greek  sculpture,  as  is  evident  from  the  Greek 
style  of  the  facial  expressions  and  clothing,  particularly  the  folds  of  the 
cloth,  portrayed  in  the  carvings.  The  influence  of  Greco-Roman  art  on 
Buddhist  architecture  and  sculpture  of  human  figures  was  already  evi- 
dent in  the  Parthian  period.  Images  of  the  Buddha  himself,  however, 
were  not  produced  at  this  time.  They  first  appeared  in  Gandhara  (in  the 
northern  part  of  modern  Pakistan)  and  in  Mathura  in  central  India  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  first  century  c.e.,  the  early  part  of  the  Kusana 
dynasty.  During  the  second  century  c.e.  Buddhist  sculpture  prolif- 
erated. 

The  Buddha  was  first  portrayed  in  sculpture  in  the  context  of  reliefs 
depicting  his  biography  and  earlier  lives.  These  reliefs  were  used  to 
ornament  Buddhist  stupas  and  Buddhist  architecture  at  such  sites  as 
Bharhut  and  SancI  in  central  India.  In  these  early  reliefs,  however,  the 
Buddha  was  only  symbolized,  not  represented  with  a  human  figure. 
Only  with  the  emergence  of  Gandharan  art  was  the  Buddha  portrayed 
in  human  form.  At  first,  he  was  depicted  as  being  approximately  the 
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same  size  as  the  other  figures  in  the  reliefs  even  though  he  was  the  cen- 
tral figure.  Later,  however,  the  figure  of  the  Buddha  was  made  larger 
than  the  other  figures.  Finally,  he  was  removed  from  the  biographical 
scenes,  and  independent  images  of  the  Buddha  were  sculpted. 

Independent  images  of  the  Buddha  served  as  objects  of  worship  and 
consequently  had  a  different  function  from  the  Buddha  portrayed  in 
reliefs  depicting  his  biography.  Such  objects  of  worship  may  have  been 
developed  by  those  who  were  carving  reliefs  depicting  the  Buddha's 
biography  in  response  to  the  stupa  worship  cults.  Buddhist  biographical 
literature  also  may  have  played  a  role  in  these  developments.  Whether 
the  portrayal  of  the  Buddha  in  human  form  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
Greek  sculptors  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  inevitable  developments 
in  Buddhist  doctrine  remains  a  question.  If  it  were  due  to  developments 
in  Buddhist  doctrine,  then  it  probably  had  its  roots  in  stupa  worship  and 
lay  beliefs  in  the  Buddha's  power  to  save  people.  According  to  Nikaya 
Buddhist  doctrine,  which  was  formulated  by  monks,  when  the  Buddha 
died  he  entered  into  "nirvana  without  remainder"  and  thus  abandoned 
his  physical  body.  Since  he  could  no  longer  be  seen,  he  could  not  be 
portrayed  with  any  form,  human  or  otherwise. 

The  beliefs  of  Kujula  Kadphises  and  Wema  Kadphises  are  not  clearly 
known;  but  during  their  reigns,  Buddhism  appears  to  have  flourished  in 
northern  India,  where  many  Buddhist  ruins  have  been  found,  including 
the  Dharmarajika  stupa  at  Taxila,  the  Kunala  stupa,  and  the  ruins  at 
Kalawan.  Many  discoveries  at  these  sites  date  from  the  Kusana  period. 
The  ruins  at  Kalawan  include  the  largest  monastery  found  in  northern 
India.  An  inscription  from  a  caitya  hall  from  the  site  includes  the  date 
"the  134th  year  of  Azes,"  which  corresponds  to  77  c.e.  The  inscription 
records  the  enshrinement  of  relics  in  the  caitya  hall  and  their  presenta- 
tion to  the  Sarvastivadin  School,  the  earliest  mention  in  northern  India 
of  a  school  of  Nikaya  Buddhism. 

Among  the  later  inscriptions,  which  date  from  the  second  century 
c.e.  on,  is  one  found  near  Peshawar  in  northern  Pakistan.  There  King 
Kaniska  established  the  famous  great  stupa  of  Kaniska,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  excavated  at  Shah-ji-kl  pheri.  An  urn  for  relics  was  discov- 
ered that  had  been  enshrined  at  the  Kaniska-vihara  (monastery).  The 
inscription  on  the  urn  clearly  states  that  the  Kaniska-vihara  belonged  to 
the  Sarvastivadin  School.  An  inscription  dated  148  c.e.  on  a  small  cop- 
per stupa  from  Kurram  near  Peshawar  records  the  enshrinement  of  the 
Buddha's  relics  and  their  donation  to  the  Sarvastivadin  School. 

Among  the  other  inscriptions  from  northern  India  that  include  the 
names  of  schools  is  one  mentioning  the  construction  of  a  water  supply 
and  another  recording  the  excavation  of  a  well,  both  for  the  Sarvastiva- 
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dins.  According  to  other  inscriptions,  a  copper  ladle  was  given  to 
Kasyapiya  School  and  earthen  jars  to  the  Bahusrutlya  and  Kasyapiya 
schools.  These  inscriptions  date  from  approximately  the  second  cen- 
tury C.E. 

The  Sarvastivadin  School  was  particularly  strong  in  northern  India. 
But  many  inscriptions  concerning  the  building  of  stupas  in  northern 
India  do  not  mention  the  name  of  any  of  the  schools  of  Nikaya  Bud- 
dhism. For  example,  an  inscription  records  the  enshrinement  of  relics 
by  two  Greek  meridarkhs  (governors).  The  Saka  governor  Patika  had  rel- 
ics enshrined  and  stupas  built  at  various  sites  including  Kshema  at  Tax- 
ila,  but  these  stupas  apparently  were  not  given  to  any  particular  school. 
These  inscriptions  were  dated  approximately  the  first  century  c.e.  Most 
of  the  inscriptions  concerning  stupas  were  similar  to  these  and  did  not 
include  the  name  of  any  of  the  schools  of  Nikaya  Buddhism.2 

Buddhist  sites  have  also  been  found  in  Afghanistan.  The  discovery  of 
Asokan  inscriptions  at  Lampaka  and  Kandahar  proved  that  Buddhism 
was  being  spread  in  these  areas  by  the  time  of  King  Asoka.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  Buddhist  proselytization  in  these  areas  is  not  known  in 
detail,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  common  era  Buddhism  was  flourish- 
ing. In  modern  times  many  Buddhist  archeological  sites  have  been 
excavated  in  Afghanistan,  including  the  remains  of  the  castle  town  of 
Bergram,  the  stupas  at  Blmaran,  and  the  ruins  from  Hadda  and  Sho- 
torak.  Further  to  the  west  are  the  cave-temples  of  Bamiyan,  within 
which  are  two  very  large  stone  Buddhas  and  some  murals.  Bergram  has 
been  identified  as  the  ancient  site  of  Kapisi.  Illustrations  of  the  Bud- 
dha's biography  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  at  this  site.  A 
reliquary  was  discovered  in  an  ancient  stupa  at  Blmaran.  According  to 
an  inscription  on  it,  a  man  named  Slvaraksita  built  a  stupa  to  enshrine 
the  relics  of  the  Buddha  during  the  Saka  period. 

Many  artifacts  have  also  been  found  at  Hadda.  According  to  an 
inscription  on  a  water  vase,  it  had  been  placed  in  a  stupa  for  the  Bud- 
dha's relics  during  the  Kusana  dynasty.  A  bronze  reliquary  was  found 
at  Wardak,  to  the  west  of  Kabul.  On  it  was  an  inscription  stating  that 
the  Buddha's  relics  had  been  enshrined  within  the  Vagramarega  Mon- 
astery and  that  they  had  been  given  to  the  Mahasaiighika  School.  A 
wish  for  King  Huviska's  good  fortune  was  also  expressed  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  dated  the  fifty- first  year  of  the  era,  a  date  corresponding 
to  179  c.e.  during  the  Kusana  period.  Although  many  inscriptions  have 
been  discovered  in  both  northern  India  and  Afghanistan,  only  a  few 
include  the  names  of  the  schools  of  Nikaya  Buddhism. 

Kaniska's  support  for  the  Sarvastivadin  School  is  clearly  manifested 
in  the  inscription  found  at  the  great  stupa  of  Kaniska.  His  support  is  also 
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the  subject  of  a  number  of  legends.  For  example,  according  to  the  Me- 
riting p'u-sa  chuan  (T  2046),  a  biography  of  Asvaghosa,  when  Kaniska 
attacked  central  India,  he  demanded  the  Buddha's  begging  bowl  and 
Asvaghosa  as  compensation.  In  response  to  the  king's  request,  Asva- 
ghosa went  to  northwestern  India  and  spread  Buddhism  there.  Kaniska 
also  paid  homage  to  Parsva  of  the  Sarvastivadin  School,  and  at  Parsva's 
recommendation  assembled  five  hundred  arhats  and  convened  a  council. 
This  council  is  commonly  called  the  Fourth  Council.  The  huge  two- 
hundred-fascicle  Mahavibhasa  (T  1545)  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  as 
a  result  of  this  council. 

Kaniska  was  succeeded  by  Vasiska,  Huviska,  and  Vasudeva.  The 
strength  of  the  dynasty  gradually  waned,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  it  occupied  only  a  small  part  of  northern  India.  Buddhism  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  northern  India  during  this  period.  Earlier  in 
Mathura,  a  governor  (ksatrapa)  named  Sudasa  had  established  the 
Guha-vihara  (monastery).  Later  during  the  Kusana  dynasty,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  the  epoch  that  began  with  Kaniska,  King  Huviska 
had  the  Huviska-vihara  constructed  at  Jamalpur  on  the  outskirts  of 
Mathura.  It  was  decorated  with  beautiful  carvings.  These  were  de- 
stroyed by  non-Buddhists,  however,  and  today  the  monastery  is  in 
ruins.  Many  fragments  of  fences,  pillars,  and  Buddhist  images  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins.  Many  other  temples  also  were  located  at 
Mathura.  Inscriptions  found  around  Mathura  indicate  that  a  number 
of  the  schools  of  Nikaya  Buddhism  had  monasteries  there,  including  the 
Mahasarighika  (mentioned  in  six  inscriptions),  Sarvastivada  (two  in- 
scriptions), Sammatlya  (one  inscription),  and  Dharmaguptaka  (one 
inscription).  Many  other  inscriptions  that  do  not  include  the  names  of 
any  of  the  schools  have  also  been  found.  Mathura 's  status  as  a  major 
Buddhist  center  is  confirmed  by  passages  in  the  travel  diaries  of  Fa- 
hsien  and  Hsiian-tsang. 

Mathura  and  Gandhara  are  famous  as  the  two  sites  where  the  Bud- 
dha was  first  portrayed  in  human  form  in  sculpture.  The  first  images 
were  made  at  Mathura  at  approximately  the  same  time  they  first 
appeared  at  Gandhara.  However,  the  images  from  Mathura,  which  had 
long  been  an  advanced  center  of  plastic  arts,  are  not  copies  of  those 
from  Gandhara  and  are  done  in  a  different  style,  indicating  that  the 
images  at  the  two  sites  were  probably  created  independently.3  Perhaps 
the  artists  of  Mathura  were  stimulated  by  the  appearance  of  the  Gan- 
dharan  images  of  the  Buddha  to  sculpt  images  in  their  own  style.  Few 
examples  of  Mathuran  treatments  of  the  Buddha's  biography  have  been 
found,  but  many  portrayals  of  people  honoring  the  Buddha  have  been 
found  among  the  Mathuran  artifacts.  In  early  examples,  the  object  of 
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worship  is  the  bodhi-tree  or  a  stupa.  Later  these  objects  were  replaced 
with  a  human  figure  of  the  Buddha,  and  finally,  figures  of  various 
bodhisattvas  and  Buddhas  were  made.  In  the  dedicatory  inscriptions  on 
the  Mathuran  statues  of  the  Buddha,  the  carvings  themselves  are  some- 
times referred  to  simply  as  "images"  (pratimd)  rather  than  as  "images  of 
the  Buddha."  Identical  images  are  referred  to  in  some  inscriptions  as  "a 
seated  image  of  a  bodhisattva"  but  in  others  as  "a  seated  image  of  the 
Buddha."  The  variety  in  terms  used  to  refer  to  the  carvings  probably 
indicates  differences  in  their  use.  However,  the  doctrinal  reasons  under- 
lying such  distinctions  in  terminology  remain  unclear. 

The  Andhran  Dynasties 

The  Andhran  dynasties  are  divided  into  two  periods.  During  the  first, 
the  Satavahana  royal  house  ruled  the  Deccan  peninsula.  The  second 
period  consists  of  the  decline  of  the  Satavahana  royal  house  and  the 
emergence  of  a  number  of  local  kings,  each  of  whom  defended  his  own 
territory. 

With  the  decline  of  Mauryan  power  around  200  b.g.e.,  the  Satava- 
hana family,  which  came  from  the  western  part  of  the  Deccan,  increased 
their  influence.  Their  power,  which  lasted  until  the  third  century  c.e., 
was  based  on  an  area  with  Paithan  (Prastisfhana),  the  southern  termi- 
nus of  the  Southern  Route,  at  its  center;  but  they  seem  to  have  come 
from  an  area  that  included  Nasik  and  Akola  to  the  north.  By  the  second 
century  c.e.,  the  Satavahana  dynasty  was  at  its  height;  it  extended  to  a 
large  area  to  the  south  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains  and  the  Narmada 
River,  which  served  as  the  natural  boundaries  between  central  and 
southern  India.  For  a  time,  the  Satavahanas  even  extended  their  rule 
north  of  the  Narmada  River.  The  capital  of  their  kingdom  was  at  Dha- 
nyakataka,  on  the  eastern  seacoast  near  the  banks  of  the  Krsna  River. 

Traditionally,  the  Satavahana  royal  family  is  said  to  have  ruled  for 
460  years  and  to  have  produced  thirty  kings.  A  number  of  these 
"kings,"  however,  were  the  heads  of  branches  of  the  family.  It  is  proba- 
bly more  accurate  to  say  that  the  Satavahana  family  ruled  for  approxi- 
mately 300  years  with  seventeen  to  nineteen  kings  reigning  during  this 
period.  By  the  third  century  c.e.  the  Satavahana  family  had  lost  its 
power  and  the  Deccan  was  ruled  by  a  number  of  different  families,  each 
controlling  a  small  area.  During  this  period  the  Iksvaku  royal  family 
established  itself  in  the  region  around  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Godavari 
River.  It  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Buddhism.  By  the  fourth  century  the 
Gupta  dynasty  had  united  India. 
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Cave-temples 

One  of  the  major  distinguishing  features  of  Buddhism  in  the  Deccan  is 
the  cave-temples  found  in  the  area,  especially  in  the  Ghats,  the  moun- 
tain range  along  the  west  coast.  Approximately  twelve  hundred  cave- 
temples  have  been  found  in  India;  seventy-five  percent  of  them  are 
Buddhist,  with  the  oldest  dating  from  the  first  or  second  century  b.c.e. 
The  excavation  of  cave-temples  reached  its  peak  during  the  next  several 
centuries. 

Rocky  mountains,  barren  of  trees,  are  found  throughout  the  Deccan. 
Since  there  was  not  enough  wood  to  build  monasteries,  they  were 
carved  out  of  rock.  In  these  mountainous  areas,  monasteries  and  stupas 
were  constructed  in  large  caves  instead  of  on  level  ground  as  in  other 
parts  of  India.  Cave-temples,  because  they  were  constructed  out  of 
long-lasting  material,  provide  significant  information  about  monastery 
life  in  ancient  India.  The  most  famous  cave-temples  are  found  at 
Ajanta,  Bhaja,  Nasik,  Karll,  and  Ellora.  Two  types  of  caves  are  found 
at  these  sites:  caves  used  for  worship,  which  contained  a  stupa,  and  caves 
used  as  quarters  for  monks. 

The  caves  used  for  worship  are  called  cetiyaghara.  The  stupas  found  in 
them  are  made  of  stone  and  are  much  smaller  than  those  found  above 
the  ground.  A  complex  of  cells  for  monks  (vihdra)  usually  encircled  a 
large  rectangular  chamber.  The  entrance  to  the  complex  was  on  one 
wall.  Entry  ways  to  a  number  of  cells  (layana),  each  serving  as  the  resi- 
dence of  one  or  two  monks,  were  found  on  the  other  three  walls  of  the 
central  chamber.  One  particularly  large  vihdra  at  Ellora  consists  of  three 
stories  with  a  total  of  more  than  a  hundred  cells  for  monks.  The  large 
central  chamber  was  used  for  events  such  as  the  fortnightly  assembly 
(uposatha),  at  which  the  precepts  were  recited.  The  entry  ways  and  the 
pillars  in  the  cetiyagharas  were  often  elaborately  carved,  while  the  viharas 
were  usually  plain.  However,  the  viharas  at  Ajanta  and  Ellora  are 
carved.  The  wall  paintings  at  Ajanta  are  particularly  famous. 

Nasik  is  a  city  to  the  west  of  Ajanta  and  Ellora.  The  cave-temples  in 
this  area  are  midway  up  the  slope  of  mountains  outside  the  city.  There 
are  a  total  of  twenty-three  cave-temples  with  the  oldest  dating  from  the 
second  century  b.c.e.  An  inscription  in  the  fourteenth  cave  records  that 
it  was  commissioned  by  a  high  official  who  lived  in  Nasik  during  the 
reign  of  King  Kanha.  This  king  has  been  identified  as  King  Krsna,  who 
was  the  second  ruler  of  the  Andhran  dynasties  and  the  younger  brother 
of  Simuka,  the  first  king  of  the  Satavahana  dynasty.  If  this  is  correct,  the 
cave  would  have  been  excavated  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury b.c.e.  The  style  of  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  stupa  hall  of 
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the  thirteenth  cave  indicates  that  they  date  from  the  second  century 
b.c.e.  According  to  this  inscription,  the  village  of  Dhambika  raised  the 
funds  for  the  cave. 

Despite  all  of  this  Buddhist  activity,  the  Andhran  dynasties  generally 
supported  Brahmanism,  probably  because  the  performance  of  horse 
sacrifices  and  other  rituals  resulted  in  great  prestige  for  the  rulers.  In 
the  first  or  second  century  c.e.,  Nasik  was  occupied  by  the  Ksaharata 
family  of  the  Sakas.  According  to  two  inscriptions  in  the  eighth  cave, 
the  Ksaharata  governor  (ksatrapa)  Usavadata  contributed  both  money 
and  land  to  Buddhists.  Usavadata's  name  also  appears  in  a  cave  at 
KarlT.  Other  records  of  Saka  contributions  are  found  in  the  eighth  and 
seventeenth  caves. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  Nasik  was  recaptured  by  the 
Satavahanas.  According  to  an  inscription  in  the  third  cave,  Gotamipu- 
tra  Sri  Satakaruni  crushed  the  Ksaharatas  and  defeated  the  Greeks, 
Sakas,  and  Pallavas  while  conquering  a  large  area.  In  the  third  cave  at 
Nasik  his  name  appears  twice  as  a  donor  of  land  and  caves.  Sri  Pulu- 
mayi,  also  of  the  Satavahanas,  is  listed  as  a  contributor  to  the  cave-tem- 
ples in  another  inscription  from  the  third  cave.  A  further  inscription  in 
this  third  cave  reports  that  the  cave  was  given  to  the  order  of  monks  of 
the  "Bhadavaniya"  (Bhadrayanika  or  Bhadrayamya)  School  by  the 
empress  dowager  of  Gotamlputra,  and  an  additional  inscription  states 
that  Sri  Pulumayi,  the  direct  successor  of  Gotamlputra,  gave  land  to  the 
monks  of  the  Bhadrayamya  School.  A  number  of  other  caves,  including 
the  sixth,  tenth,  and  fifteenth,  were  given  to  the  universal  sahgha.  The 
recipients  of  many  of  the  other  caves  are  unknown.  A  Mahayana 
image,  which  was  added  later,  is  found  in  the  seventeenth  cave. 

The  Bhadrayamya  School  is  also  mentioned  in  the  cave-temple  com- 
plex of  Kanheri  near  Bombay,  which  consists  of  109  large  and  small 
cave-temples.  One  of  the  larger  caves  at  the  center  of  the  complex  serves 
as  the  caitya  hall.  This  central  caitya  was  donated  to  the  masters  of  the 
Bhadrayamya  School  during  the  reign  of  the  illustrious  King  Yajnasri  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Satavahana  dynasty  (near  the  end  of  the  second 
century  c.e.).  The  other  caves  at  Kanheri  were  excavated  during  the 
period  between  the  end  of  the  second  century  c.e.  and  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. The  seventieth  cave  also  was  given  to  the  Bhadrayamya  School, 
while  the  twelfth,  forty-eighth,  seventy-seventh,  and  eighty-first  were 
donated  to  the  universal  order. 

The  cave-temples  at  Karl!  are  in  the  sides  of  mountains  on  the  road 
between  Bombay  and  Poona.  These  caves  are  as  old  as  those  at  Nasik. 
The  center  of  the  complex  is  a  large  cave  with  a  caitya  in  it  13.87  meters 
wide  and  37.87  meters  long,  making  it  the  largest  stupa  hall  in  India. 
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This  splendid  example  of  Indian  cave-temple  architecture  was  exca- 
vated within  a  century  of  the  beginning  of  the  common  era.  According 
to  an  inscription,  it  was  the  gift  of  a  guild  (sethi).  However,  the  names  of 
individual  donors  are  carved  on  eleven  pillars  within  the  cave.  One  pil- 
lar containing  relics  was  given  by  a  chanter  (bhdnaka)  of  the  "Dhammu- 
tariya"  (Dharmottarlya)  School  named  Satimita.  Nine  of  the  pillars 
were  donated  by  Greeks.  The  cave  was  thus  the  result  of  contributions 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  According  to  one  inscription  in  the  cave,  a 
governor  (ksatrapa)  named  Usabhadata  of  the  Ksaharata  family  of  the 
Sakas  donated  the  village  of  Karajika  for  the  support  of  all  those  in  the 
universal  order  who  had  gone  forth  from  their  homes  and  were  staying 
at  the  cave-temple  (pavajitdnam  cdtudisasa  sagha).  The  caitya  cave,  conse- 
quently, did  not  belong  to  any  particular  school  of  Nikaya  Buddhism . 

Later  this  area  was  controlled  by  the  Satavahana  dynasty.  Inscrip- 
tions from  this  later  period  are  also  found  in  the  caitya  cave.  According 
to  one,  the  village  of  Karajika  was  eventually  given  to  the  monks  and 
novices  of  the  Mahasarighika  School  who  were  residing  in  the  cave-tem- 
ples (pavajitdna  bhikhuna  nikdyasa  Mahdsaghiydna),  indicating  that  the 
cave-temples  were  later  controlled  by  the  Mahasarighika  School.  To  the 
north  of  the  caitya  hall  in  the  quarters  for  monks  is  an  inscription  con- 
cerning the  donation  of  a  meeting  hall  (matapo)  with  nine  rooms  to  the 
Mahasarighika  School  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Sri 
Pulumayi. 

The  caves  at  Bhaja  are  near  Karli.  At  their  center  is  a  cave  that 
served  as  a  caitya  hall.  It  is  flanked  by  caves  on  either  side  with  cells  for 
monks.  None  of  the  caves,  including  the  central  one,  is  very  large.  The 
caves  date  from  the  first  century  b.c.e.  or  earlier  and  are  thus  older  than 
those  at  Karli;  the  seventeenth  is  the  oldest.  Eight  inscriptions  have 
been  found  at  the  caves.  Four  of  these  record  the  names  of  donors.  The 
remaining  four  are  found  on  small  stupas  at  the  edges  of  the  caves  and 
record  the  names  of  the  elders  whose  remains  are  contained  in  the  stu- 
pas. The  residents  of  the  caves  at  Bhaja  do  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
any  one  particular  school  of  Nikaya  Buddhism. 

Junnar  is  a  town  forty-six  miles  north  of  Poona.  Near  the  town  are 
five  sets  of  cave-temples  with  a  total  of  more  than  150  large  and  small 
cave-temples  that  were  carved  between  the  first  century  b.c.e.  and  the 
second  century  c.E.  Approximately  thirty  inscriptions  have  been  col- 
lected from  these  caves  that  concern  donations  oistupa  halls  (cetiyaghara), 
cave-temples  (lena),  water  tanks,  mango  trees,  land,  and  so  forth.  The 
majority  of  the  donors  were  local  inhabitants.  The  stupa  hall  of  the  fifty- 
first  cave  at  Mount  Sivaneri  in  Junnar  was  contributed  by  a  rich  and 
influential  merchant.  Three  Greek  donors  and  one  Saka  are  also  men- 
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tioned  in  other  inscriptions.  A  large  meeting-hall  was  donated  by  a  min- 
ister for  the  Saka  governor  Nahapana  (Usavadata's  father-in-law),  indi- 
cating that  the  Ksaharata  family  of  the  Sakas  controlled  a  wide  area.  An 
inscription  at  Junnar  records  the  donation  of  a  cave  and  water  tank  to 
the  order  of  nuns  of  the  "Dhammutariya"  School.  This  is  the  only 
example  of  an  inscription  concerning  nuns  from  the  cave-temples, 
probably  because  nuns  usually  lived  in  towns  rather  than  in  caves. 

Twenty-eight  caves  are  found  at  Ajanta.  The  stupa  halls  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  caves  and  the  nearby  quarters  for  monks  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  caves  are  the  oldest,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
mon era.  Inscriptions  in  the  stupa  hall  of  the  tenth  cave  and  in  the  quar- 
ters for  monks  of  the  twelfth  cave  concern  donors.  The  former  was 
given  by  relatives  of  King  Pulumayi  and  the  latter  by  merchants.  The 
eleventh,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  caves,  all  with  quarters  for  monks, 
were  opened  next.  The  rest  of  the  caves  were  developed  after  the  Gupta 
period.  These  later  caves,  especially  the  first  and  second,  are  famous  for 
their  exquisite  carvings  and  beautiful  wall  paintings. 

Ellora,  containing  thirty-four  caves,  is  near  Ajanta.  The  oldest  caves, 
the  first  through  the  twelfth,  are  Buddhist.  The  tenth  cave  is  a  stupa  hall, 
while  the  others  contain  quarters  for  monks.  All  were  developed  during 
the  Gupta  period.  They  are  elaborately  carved  and  contain  Mahayana 
images,  just  as  the  later  caves  at  Ajanta.  The  thirteenth  through  the 
twenty-ninth  caves  are  Hindu;  included  among  them  is  the  Kailasa 
temple,  famed  for  the  high  quality  of  its  carving.  The  remaining  five 
temples  are  Jaina. 

Stupas 

The  ruins  of  large  stupas  exist  at  AmaravatI  and  Nagarjunakonda  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Deccan.  AmaravatI  is  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Kistna  (Krsna)  River  about  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth,  just  to  the  east 
of  the  old  city  of  Dharanikot  (Dhanyakafaka).  The  great  stupa  at 
AmaravatI,  with  a  fifty-meter  diameter  at  its  base,  was  mostly  intact 
when  it  was  discovered  in  1797.  However,  the  preceding  year,  the  local 
ruler  had  established  his  new  capital  at  AmaravatI.  The  great  stupa  was 
subsequently  destroyed  and  used  as  building  materials  for  the  new  city. 
The  carved  marble  panels  and  fence  around  the  stupa  were  removed, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  stupa  were  eventually  converted  into  a  pond.  Some 
of  the  marble  carvings,  however,  were  saved;  today  they  are  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  British  Museum  in  London  and  museums  in  Madras  and 
Calcutta.  They  suggest  the  former  splendor  of  AmaravatI.  Tall  portals 
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faced  each  of  the  four  cardinal  directions.  The  structure  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  walk  for  circumambulation  with  a  balustrade  on  the  out- 
side. This  magnificent  structure  was  worthy  of  its  name,  Mahacetiya 
(great  shrine).  The  stupa  dates  back  to  before  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
mon era.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  century  c.e.,  it  was  remodeled  to 
make  the  imposing  structure  described  above. 

Many  of  the  160  inscriptions  from  AmaravatT  date  from  the  second 
and  third  centuries  c.e.,  but  eleven  of  them  are  even  older.  According 
to  one  inscription  dating  from  the  reign  of  King  Pulumayi  of  the  Sata- 
vahana  dynasty,  the  children  of  the  merchant  Puri  commissioned  a 
sculpture  of  the  wheel  of  the  Dharma  to  present  to  the  large  stupa  of  the 
Buddha,  which  was  the  property  of  the  "Cetiya"  (Caitika)  School,  indi- 
cating that  the  great  stupa  belonged  to  the  Cetiya  School  in  the  second 
century  c.e.  In  other  inscriptions  from  Amaravati,  the  "Cetika"  or 
" Cetiya vadaka"  School  is  mentioned. 

In  inscriptions  recording  gifts  from  laymen,  the  term  "householder" 
(gahapati)  was  often  used  to  describe  the  donor.  If  the  donor  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Buddhist  order,  then  he  or  she  was  often  called  a  monk  or  a 
nun;  but  in  some  inscriptions  the  donor  was  called  "one  who  has  gone 
forth  from  home"  (pavajita)  or  a  male  or  female  religious  mendicant 
(samana  or  samanika).  Phrases  were  also  used  such  as  "(donated)  by  a 
nun  together  with  her  daughters"  or  "(given)  by  a  woman  who  has 
gone  forth  from  her  home  together  with  her  daughter  who  has  also  gone 
forth."  In  the  last  two  cases,  the  inscription  probably  referred  to  a 
daughter  born  before  the  woman  had  entered  the  order.  If  such  were 
not  the  case,  then  the  woman  would  have  given  birth  while  she  was  a 
nun.  Similar  passages  are  not  found  in  the  inscriptions  from  northern 
India. 

The  remains  of  many  Buddhist  stupas  have  been  found  in  the  area 
around  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Kistna  River.  Particularly  important 
are  two  very  large  stupas  at  Bhaftiprolu  and  Ghanfasala,  which  have 
diameters  at  their  bases  of  45  and  37  meters,  respectively.  The  large 
stupa  at  Bhattiprolu  is  very  old.  The  style  of  the  lettering  on  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  small  box  for  relics  found  inside  it  dates  from  the  third  century 
b.c.e.,  indicating  that  the  stupa  was  probably  constructed  during  the 
reign  of  Asoka.  Altogether  eleven  inscriptions,  mostly  records  of 
donors,  have  been  found  at  the  stupa  at  Bhattiprolu. 

Five  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at  Ghantasala.  They  date 
from  the  third  century  c.e.  and  record  the  names  of  donors.  Among 
them  is  an  inscription  containing  a  term  that  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
"Aparaseliya"  (Aparasaila)  School  was  active  in  the  area  at  this  time. 

A  stone  pillar  with  an  inscription  has  been  found  at  Dhanyakataka 
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(Dharanikof),  the  capital  of  the  Satavahana  dynasty.  According  to  the 
inscription,  a  minister  gave  the  pillar,  which  had  a  wheel  of  the  Oharma 
on  it,  to  the  order  of  monks  of  the  "Pubbaseliya"  (Purvasaila)  School. 
The  pillar  was  then  set  up  at  the  eastern  gate  of  a  large  monastery 
(mahdvihdra),  indicating  that  the  monastery  belonged  to  the  Pubbaseliya 
School  at  one  time. 

Nagarjunakonda  (also  known  as  Nagarjunikonda),  situated  on  a 
plateau  on  the  south  bank  of  the  middle  reaches  of  the  Kistna  River, 
was  the  capital  for  the  Iksvaku  state.  Although  the  name  of  the  site 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  had  some  connection  with  the  great  Mahayana 
Buddhist  thinker  Nagarjuna  (ca.  150-250),  the  inscriptions  found  at 
this  site  contain  no  mention  of  Nagarjuna.  The  Iksvaku  family's  power 
was  at  its  height  along  the  Kistna  River  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries  c.e.  Fifty-six  inscriptions,  many  of  them  long,  have  been 
found  from  among  the  ruins  of  the  large  and  small  stupas,  monasteries, 
and  mortuary  temples  of  Nagarjunakonda.  One  inscription  records  the 
gift  of  a  pillar  to  a  large  stupa  (mahacetiya)  by  a  queen  of  the  Iksvaku  fam- 
ily named  Mahatalavari  Catisiri  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Siri  Virapurisadata.  The  name  of  an  eminent  king  of  the  Iksvakus,  Va- 
tsidiiputa  Siri  Catamula,  also  appears  in  the  above  inscription.  Alto- 
gether ten  inscriptions  relating  the  gifts  of  Queen  Mahatalavari  Catisiri 
have  been  found  at  Nagarjunakonda.  According  to  one  of  them  the 
great  stupa  belonged  to  the  "Aparamahavinaseliya"  School,  which  may 
be  identical  with  the  Aparasaila  School.  Six  inscriptions  concerning  the 
contributions  of  other  queens  have  also  been  discovered.  A  number  of 
inscriptions  record  gifts  to  the  Aparamahavinaseliya  School.  According 
to  one,  Queen  Mahatalavari  Catisiri  gave  a  cetiyaghara  (worship  hall)  to 
the  school. 

&riparvata,  a  mountain  on  which  Nagarjuna  is  said  to  have  lived,  is 
at  Nagarjunakonda  and  was  the  site  of  the  Culadhammagiri  monastery. 
An  inscription  from  a  worship  hall  at  the  monastery  records  the  gift  of 
the  hall  by  elder  monks  from  "Tambapamnaka"  (Sri  Lanka).  Because 
Nagarjunakonda  had  been  a  port  in  the  middle  reaches  of  the  Kistna 
River,  relations  had  been  maintained  with  Sri  Lanka  through  visits  of 
Sri  Lankan  monks  to  the  city.  An  inscription  records  the  presence  of  a 
Sri  Lankan  monastery  ("Sihajavihara")  in  the  area  and  the  gift  of  a 
water  tank  to  the  Purvasaila  School. 

An  inscription  recording  the  gift  of  a  monastery  to  monks  of  the 
Bahusrutlya  School  was  found  approximately  four  hundred  meters 
from  the  great  stupa  at  Nagarjunakonda.  Inscriptions  were  found  in 
another  area  recording  the  construction  of  a  monastery  and  the  erection 
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of  pillars  for  the  universal  order  on  land  belonging  to  the  Mahisasaka 
School.  According  to  another  inscription,  a  stone  carved  with  the  foot- 
prints of  the  Buddha  was  enshrined  at  a  monastery  belonging  to  the 
Mahaviharavasin  sect  (a  Sri  Lankan  order)  of  the  Vibhajyavada.  The 
frequent  appearance  of  the  names  of  these  schools  at  Nagarjunakonda 
indicates  that  as  time  passed,  monasteries  increasingly  were  controlled 
by  individual  schools. 

The  names  of  donors  outside  the  Iksvaku  family  appear  in  the  dedica- 
tory inscriptions  from  Nagarjunakonda,  but  the  major  donors  were 
clearly  the  queens  of  the  Iksvaku  family.  The  great  stupa  was  probably 
built  through  their  efforts.  The  ruins  at  Nagarjunakonda  were  discov- 
ered in  1926  and  subsequently  yielded  many  inscriptions  and  fragments 
of  carvings.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  Kistna  River  has  been 
dammed  below  Nagarjunakonda  to  produce  hydroelectric  power,  sub- 
merging the  ruins  beneath  the  waters  of  the  man-made  Nagarjuna 
Lake.  The  discovery  of  a  container  said  to  hold  the  remains  of  Nagar- 
juna's  disciple  Aryadeva  was  reported  from  Nandura,  near  Nagarjuna- 
konda, but  doubts  remain  about  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
inscription. 

The  Mahayana  Order  and  Archeological  Evidence 

The  archeological  evidence  concerning  the  development  of  the  Buddhist 
order  after  the  Mauryan  Empire  has  been  surveyed  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Modern  scholars  have  been  puzzled,  however,  by  the  absence  of 
any  inscriptions  regarding  the  Early  Mahayana  order.  Even  though 
many  inscriptions  referring  to  donations  to  the  schools  of  Nikaya  Bud- 
dhism have  been  found,  no  similar  inscriptions  about  the  Early  Maha- 
yana orders  have  been  discovered.  Some  scholars  have  argued  that  the 
absence  of  such  archeological  evidence  indicates  that  Mahayana  orders 
did  not  exist  yet.  Other  scholars  have  suggested  that  Mahayana  Bud- 
dhists were  probably  considered  to  be  heretics  and  that  Mahayana  Bud- 
dhism most  likely  began  as  an  underground  movement  suppressed  by 
the  more  established  forms  of  Buddhism.  Consequently,  open  expres- 
sion of  support  for  Mahayana  Buddhism,  such  as  inscriptions,  did  not 
appear  until  later. 

The  term  "Mahayana"  does  not  appear  in  an  inscription  until  the 
second  or  third  century  c.e.,  yet  the  dates  at  which  Mahayana  texts 
were  translated  into  Chinese  prove  that  Mahayana  texts  existed  in 
North  India  during  the  Kusana  dynasty.  (These  early  texts  are  dis- 
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cussed  in  the  next  chapter.)  Clearly,  the  absence  of  Mahayana  inscrip- 
tions does  not  prove  that  Mahayana  Buddhism  did  not  exist  during  the 
first  few  centuries  of  the  common  era. 

The  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-hsien,  who  left  Ch'ang-an  for  India  in  399, 
described  three  types  of  temples  that  he  found  on  his  journey:  Hinayana 
temples,  Mahayana  temples,  and  temples  in  which  both  Hinayana  and 
Mahayana  Buddhism  were  practiced.  Later,  Hsiian-tsang,  who  left 
China  for  India  in  629,  described  Indian  Buddhism  in  more  detail, 
mentioning  the  same  three  types  of  monasteries.4  Of  the  temples 
Hsiian-tsang  visited,  sixty  percent  were  Hinayana,  twenty-four  percent 
were  Mahayana,  and  fifteen  percent  were  temples  where  both  Hina- 
yana and  Mahayana  were  practiced.  Even  if  Hsiian-tsang's  figures  for 
both  Mahayana  and  mixed  (Hinayana  and  Mahayana)  monasteries  are 
combined,  they  total  only  forty  percent.  Although  the  Mahayana  tradi- 
tion was  not  the  dominant  form  of  Buddhism  in  India  at  this  time,  then, 
it  was  clearly  present.  Since  the  descriptions  of  Indian  Buddhism  by 
both  Fa-hsien  and  Hsiian-tsang  generally  agree,  these  accounts  proba- 
bly accurately  portray  the  state  of  Indian  Buddhism  for  their  respective 
periods.  If  a  significant  number  of  Mahayana  temples  existed  by  400 
c.e.,  when  Fa-hsien  visited  India,  it  is  likely  that  at  least  a  few  existed 
one  or  two  centuries  earlier.  Thus,  the  absence  of  inscriptions  concern- 
ing Mahayana  orders  from  the  second  and  third  centuries  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  argue  that  no  Mahayana  order  existed  at  that  time. 
Moreover,  the  doctrinal  development  of  the  Chinese  translations  of 
early  Mahayana  texts  from  the  second  century  c.e.  discussed  in  the 
next  chapter  indicates  the  existence  of  a  Mahayana  order. 

The  state  of  Mahayana  orders  during  the  first  few  centuries  of  the 
common  era  can  be  investigated  from  other  perspectives.  First,  the 
names  of  the  schools  of  Nikaya  Buddhism  are  not  found  in  stone 
inscriptions  until  the  schools  had  already  existed  for  a  long  time.  For 
example,  the  schools  are  not  mentioned  in  inscriptions  dating  from  the 
first  or  second  century  b.c.e.,  such  as  those  from  Sand  and  Bharhut. 
Nor  are  the  schools  mentioned  in  inscriptions  from  cave-temples  that 
were  opened  before  the  beginning  of  the  common  era,  such  as  those  at 
Nasik,  Karll,  and  Bhaja.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  school  is  found  on 
the  inscription  of  a  pillar  with  a  lion-capital  that  was  discovered  at 
Mathura.  This  inscription  records  the  contribution  of  a  stupa  and  mon- 
astery to  the  entire  Sarvastivadin  order.  (In  other  words,  the  gift  was 
not  limited  to  the  monks  of  a  particular  Sarvastivadin  monastery.)  The 
Mahasanghika  School  is  also  mentioned.  The  name  of  Governor- 
general  Rajula  in  the  inscription  has  enabled  scholars  to  date  it  to  ap- 
proximately 10  B.C.E. 
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Mathura  was  opened  to  Buddhism  only  after  Buddhism  had  spread 
throughout  central  India.  Later,  the  Sarvastivadins  were  active  in 
Mathura  for  a  considerable  period.  Mathura  was  the  birthplace  of 
Upagupta,  a  teacher  of  Asoka  and  an  important  figure  in  the  lineages 
recorded  in  sources  from  the  Northern  tradition.  Consequently,  the  dis- 
covery of  inscriptions  concerning  the  Sarvastivadin  School  at  Mathura 
is  not  surprising.  The  date  of  the  inscription,  the  earliest  one  mention- 
ing a  school  of  Nikaya  Buddhism,  seems  late,  however,  particularly 
when  it  is  considered  in  light  of  the  schisms  that  had  already  occurred  in 
Buddhism.  If  the  Buddha  died  in  484  b.c.e.,  as  is  commonly  held  by 
Western  scholars,  then  some  of  the  later  schisms  of  Nikaya  Buddhism 
would  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Asoka,  and  the  Sarvastivadin 
School  would  have  existed  since  the  third  century  b.c.e.  If  Ui  Hakuju's 
date  of  386  b.c.e.  for  the  Buddha's  death  is  accepted,  then  the  Sarvas- 
tivadin School  would  have  existed  since  the  second  century  b.c.e. 
Whichever  date  is  correct,  10  c.e.  is  surprisingly  late  for  the  first  refer- 
ence of  a  school  of  Nikaya  Buddhism  in  an  inscription. 

The  situation  is  similar  when  inscriptions  from  northern  India  are 
considered.  An  inscription  from  Shinkot  dating  from  the  time  of  King 
Milinda  records  only  the  enshrinement  of  relics.  Similar  passages  from 
a  stupa  at  Dharmarajika  and  from  an  inscription  recording  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stupa  by  a  meridarkh  (governor)  also  include  no  mention  of 
schools.  The  earliest  inscription  from  a  stupa  mentioning  the  name  of  a 
school  was  found  on  a  copper  plaque  at  Kalawan  and  is  dated  77  c.e.  It 
records  the  presentation  of  a  building  to  house  a  stupa  to  the  Sarvastiva- 
din School.  The  next  earliest  inscriptions  mentioning  the  names  of 
schools  of  Nikaya  Buddhism  date  from  the  second  century  c.e.  Particu- 
larly famous  are  an  inscription  on  a  reliquary  discovered  at  the  great 
stupa  of  Kaniska  and  another  inscription  on  a  stupa-shaped  copper  reli- 
quary found  at  Kurram.  Both  inscriptions  date  from  the  second  century 
and  concern  donations  to  the  Sarvastivadin  School.  A  second-century 
inscription  on  a  reliquary  found  at  Wardak  records  the  gift  of  a  temple 
to  the  Mahasarighika  School.  Many  other  inscriptions  from  such  places 
as  Mathura,  Nasik,  KarlT,  Amaravati,  and  Nagarjunakonda  record 
contributions  to  the  schools  of  Nikaya  Buddhism.5  These  inscriptions 
date  from  the  second  and  third  centuries  c.e.  However,  stupas  existed  at 
sites  such  as  Nasik,  KarlT,  and  Bhaftiprolu  as  early  as  the  second  cen- 
tury b.c.e.  Many  inscriptions  exist  that  record  contributions  to  these 
stupas,  but  they  include  no  mention  of  schools.  In  fact,  the  names  of 
Nikaya  schools  are  mentioned  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  all  the 
inscriptions. 

As  has  been  argued  elsewhere  in  this  study,  Buddhist  stupas  originally 
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were  not  affiliated  with  the  Nikaya  Buddhist  orders.  In  approximately 
the  first  century  c.e.  stupas  belonging  to  these  schools  began  to  appear. 
However,  their  numbers  were  far  fewer  than  those  stupas  not  affiliated 
with  Nikaya  schools.  Early  Mahayanists  might  well  have  used  the  stupas 
that  were  not  affiliated  with  the  Nikaya  schools  as  bases  for  proselytiz- 
ing. The  doctrinal  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  are  explained  in  chap- 
ter sixteen. 


CHAPTER  15 

Mahayana  Texts  Composed  during 
the  Kusana  Dynasty 


The  examination  of  inscriptions  in  the  previous  chapter  did  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  a  Mahayana  order  existed  before 
the  third  century  of  the  common  era.  However,  the  inscriptions  did 
indicate  that  many  stupas  were  not  affiliated  with  any  particular  Hlna- 
yana  school.  In  the  next  chapter,  the  people  who  lived  and  practiced 
their  religion  around  these  stupas  will  be  discussed.  In  this  chapter,  the 
existence  of  Mahayana  texts  in  northern  India  at  the  beginning  of  the 
common  era  will  be  established.1  Through  an  investigation  of  the  con- 
tents of  those  texts,  the  nature  of  Mahayana  Buddhism  at  the  beginning 
of  the  common  era  will  be  determined.  Since  Mahayana  sutras  claim  to 
be  the  words  of  the  Buddha,  the  date  and  circumstances  of  their  emer- 
gence cannot  be  determined  directly  from  statements  in  the  sutras  them- 
selves. However,  this  problem  can  be  examined  by  working  backward 
from  dated  Chinese  translations  of  early  Mahayana  texts. 


The  Translations  of  Lokaksema 

According  to  a  famous  legend,  the  first  transmission  of  Buddhism  to 
China  occurred  when  Emperor  Ming  (r.  57-75)  of  the  Later  Han 
dreamed  about  a  golden  man.  When  he  subsequently  sent  emissaries  to 
the  Uighurs  to  inquire  about  the  dream  in  67  g.e.,  they  returned  to  Lo- 
yang  with  two  missionaries,  Chia-she-mo-t'eng  (Kasyapa  Matariga?) 
and  Chu  Fa-lan  (Dharmaratna?).  These  two  men  are  said  to  have 
translated  a  text  into  Chinese  under  the  title  of  Ssu-shih-erh  chang  ching 
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(Sutra  in  Forty-two  Sections,  T  784).  An  examination  of  this  work,  how- 
ever, reveals  that  it  is  composed  of  excerpts  from  sutras  that  were 
translated  at  a  later  date.  Consequently,  the  legend  of  Emperor  Ming's 
dream  cannot  be  recognized  as  fact. 

Although  the  first  transmissions  of  Buddhism  to  China  probably  did 
occur  around  the  beginning  of  the  common  era,  Buddhist  works  were 
not  translated  into  Chinese  until  approximately  one  century  later.  Dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Emperors  Huan  (r.  146-167)  and  Ling  (r.  167-189), 
the  Parthian  monk  An  Shih-kao  came  to  China  and  translated  thirty- 
four  Hlnayana  works  in  forty  fascicles  including  the  An-pan  shou-i  ching 
(T  602).  Shortly  afterward,  Chih  Lou-chia-ch'an  (Lokaksema?),  a 
monk  of  Kusana,  came  to  China  and  translated  fourteen  works  in 
twenty-seven  fascicles,  including  the  Tao-hsing  pan-jo  ching  (T224,  Asla- 
sa~hasrikd-PP*).  Although  several  scholarly  problems  exist  concerning 
the  works  he  translated,  modern  scholars  agree  that  twelve  of  the  four- 
teen works  Lokaksema  is  said  to  have  translated  are  authentic.2  Loka- 
ksema was  actively  engaged  in  translation  during  the  Kuang-ho  (178- 
183)  and  Chung-p'ing  (184-198)  eras.  Since  he  arrived  in  China  earlier, 
the  original  texts  on  which  his  translations  were  based  can  be  traced  to 
the  Kusana  empire  sometime  before  150  c.e.  Determining  how  far 
before  150  c.e.  the  texts  can  be  dated  remains  a  difficult  problem. 

Among  the  works  translated  by  Lokaksema  are  the  Tao-hsing  pan-jo 
ching  (T  224,  10  fasc,  Astasdhasrika-PP*),  Pan-chou  san-mei  ching  (T418?, 
1  fasc. ,  Bhadrapalasutra),  Shou-leng-yen  san-mei  ching  (not  extant,  2  fasc. , 
Surangamasamddhisutra) ,  Tun-chen-t'o-lo  ching  (T  624,  3  fasc,  Drumakin- 
nararajapariprcchd§),  A-she-shih-wang  ching  (T  626,  2  fasc,  Ajdtas'atrukaukr- 
tyavinodanaft),  and  A-ch'u-fo-kuo  ching  (7^313,  2  fasc,  Aksobhyatathdgata- 
syavyuhaf). 

The  Tao-hsing  pan-jo  ching  is  a  translation  of  the  Astasdhasrika-PP  (Per- 
fection of  Wisdom  in  8,000  Lines).  The  contents  of  Lokaksema's  transla- 
tion are  almost  identical  to  the  contents  of  Kumarajlva's  translation  of 
the  Perfection  of  Wisdom  in  8,000  Lines  (T  227),  completed  in  408.  Thus 
by  Lokaksema's  time  the  Perfection  of  Wisdom  in  8,000  Lines  had  already 
assumed  its  final  form.  The  Tao-hsing  ching's  length  of  ten  fascicles  and 
its  organization  into  thirty  chapters  suggest  that  the  Indian  text  had  a 
long  history  before  it  reached  the  length  and  format  found  in  Lokakse- 
ma's translation.  The  final  three  chapters  (on  the  bodhisattva  Sada- 
prarudita  and  other  topics)  were  the  last  to  be  compiled.  They  include 
passages  concerning  the  making  of  Buddha  images  and  thus  must  have 
been  composed  sometime  during  or  after  the  last  half  of  the  first  century 
c.e.,  when  images  of  the  Buddha  first  appeared.  The  first  twenty-seven 
chapters  are  older,  but  these  chapters  were  not  all  composed  at  the  same 
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time,  since  earlier  and  later  portions  of  the  text  can  be  distinguished. 
The  twenty-fifth  chapter  concerns  the  transmission  of  the  text  to  later 
generations  and  probably  marked  the  end  of  the  text  at  one  time.  The 
twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  chapters  were  added  to  the  text  later; 
they  concern  such  topics  as  the  appearance  of  Aksobhya  Buddha  and  his 
Buddha-field.  Of  the  first  twenty-five  chapters,  the  first,  "The  Practice 
of  the  Way"  (Tao-hsing),  is  the  oldest.  The  compilation  of  the  text  was 
obviously  a  complicated  process  that  occurred  in  a  series  of  stages.  The 
earliest  version  of  it  was  probably  composed  sometime  between  100 
b.c.e.  and  50  g.e. 

The  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Tao-hsing  ching  includes  teachings  from 
the  bodhisattva  Maitreya  and  a  discussion  of  Aksobhya 's  Buddha-field. 
In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter,  Aksobhya  Buddha's  performance  of 
bodhisattva  practices  in  past  lives  is  discussed.  These  topics  are  also 
found  in  the  A-ch'u-Jo-kuo  ching  (T  313,  Aksobhyatathagatasyavyuhaf), 
translated  by  Lokaksema.  Consequently,  the  earliest  version  of  the 
Aksobhyatathdgatasyavyuha  was  probably  composed  earlier  than  50  c.e., 
before  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Tao-hsing  ching 
were  composed. 

Lokaksema's  translation  of  the  Surangamasamddhisutra  is  not  extant. 
However,  its  contents  can  be  deduced  from  Kumarajiva's  translation  of 
the  sutra  (T642).  This  sutra  concerns  the  power  of  an  intense  meditation 
that  forms  the  basis  of  a  bodhisattva's  practices.  With  the  help  of  this 
meditation,  a  practitioner  can  make  substantial  progress  in  his  cultiva- 
tion of  the  six  perfections.  The  important  role  of  the  six  perfections  in 
the  sutra  indicates  that  the  text  is  closely  related  to  the  perfection  of  wis- 
dom sutras.  The  concern  with  the  progression  of  the  stages  of  practice 
suggests  a  connection  with  the  Dasabhumikasutra,  a  text  that  relates  the 
stages  of  practice  on  the  bodhisattva  path.  In  fact,  the  term  "shih-ti" 
(ten  stages  or  das'abhumi)  appears  in  Kumarajiva's  translation  of  the  Su- 
rangamasamddhisutra. The  descriptions  of  the  power  of  the  surangama  con- 
centration probably  arose  from  reflections  on  the  willpower  and  self- 
awareness  required  of  the  men  who  performed  bodhisattva  practices. 
The  bodhisattva  ManjusrI  was  a  personification  of  the  ideal  figure  who 
had  mastered  such  religious  practices.  Consequently,  the  practices  per- 
formed by  ManjusrI  in  times  past  are  described  in  the  sutra.  The  Su- 
rangamasamddhisutra reveals  that  the  Mahayana  bodhisattva  viewed  his 
practice  as  being  distinct  from  that  of  the  Hlnayana  practitioners.  The 
Surangamasamddhisutra  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  early  Mahayana 
sutras.  Lokaksema's  translation  indicates  that  it  existed  in  northern 
India  in  the  first  century  c.e. 

The  Tou-sha  ching  (T  280)  is  related  to  the  Avatamsakasutra.  Since  the 
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Dasabhumikasutra,  another  text  closely  connected  to  the  Avatamsakasutra, 
is  quoted  in  the  Surangamasamadhisutra,  early  versions  of  a  number  of 
sutras  related  to  the  Avatamsakasutra  must  have  existed  before  the  first 
century  c.e. 

The  Bhadrapalasutra  (T  418,  Pan-chou  san-mei  ching),  translated  by 
Lokaksema,  concerns  meditations  leading  to  visualizations  of  the  Bud- 
dha. These  meditations  were  closely  related  to  belief  in  the  Buddha 
Amitabha.  Although  Lokaksema  did  not  translate  the  "Smaller" 
Sukhdvativyuha,  his  translation  of  the  Bhadrapalasutra  indicates  that  beliefs 
concerning  Amitabha  Buddha  were  already  present  in  India  during  the 
Kusana  dynasty.  Consequently,  the  earliest  versions  of  the  sutras  con- 
cerning Amitabha  probably  existed  before  the  first  century  c.e.  How- 
ever, the  extant  versions  of  the  "Larger"  and  "Smaller"  Sukhavativyuhas 
were  compiled  later.  A  visualization  exercise  using  an  image  of  the  Bud- 
dha is  described  in  Lokak§ema's  translation  of  the  Bhadrapalasutra,  indi- 
cating that  the  version  of  the  sutra  Lokaksema  translated  was  probably 
compiled  after  the  last  half  of  the  first  century  c.e.,  when  images  of  the 
Buddha  first  appeared.  However,  an  image  of  the  Buddha  is  not  an 
indispensable  requirement  for  visualizations  of  the  Buddha.  In  fact, 
visualizations  of  the  Buddha  might  have  developed  first,  with  early 
sculptures  of  the  Buddha  developing  afterward  on  the  basis  of  those 
visualizations.  The  earliest  version  of  the  Bhadrapalasutra  might  have 
antedated  the  appearance  of  images  of  the  Buddha. 

The  Drumakinnararajapariprccha  (T  624,  Tun-chen-t'o-lo  ching),  trans- 
lated by  Lokaksema,  contains  a  detailed  thirty-two-part  explanation  of 
the  six  perfections.  According  to  the  sutra,  the  practitioner  can  realize 
many  of  the  more  advanced  stages  on  the  path  to  enlightenment 
through  the  six  perfections.  Among  the  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  the 
diligent  practitioner  are  the  realization  of  the  stage  of  acquiescence  to 
the  truth  that  dharmas  are  unproduced  (anutpattika-dharma-ksanli),  the 
attainment  of  the  stage  from  which  no  backsliding  occurs  (avivartika), 
progression  through  the  ten  stages  (dasabhumi),  and  nearing  enlighten- 
ment. The  concept  of  expedient  teachings  (updya)  is  also  explained.  This 
sutra  is  closely  related  to  such  works  as  the  perfection  of  wisdom  sutras, 
the  Dasabhumikasutra,  and  the  Surangamasamadhisutra. 

Lokaksema's  translation  of  the  Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana  (T  626,  A- 
she-shih-wang  ching)  contains  a  sermon  the  Buddha  is  said  to  have 
preached  to  King  Ajatasatru  when  the  king  was  feeling  deeply  remorse- 
ful because  he  had  killed  his  father.  The  Buddha  explains  that  every- 
thing arises  from  the  mind.  The  mind,  however,  is  not  a  substantial 
entity  that  can  be  grasped;  it  is  empty.  Nevertheless,  the  basic  nature  of 
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the  mind  is  purity;  it  cannot  be  tainted  by  defilements.  Thus,  the  major 
theme  of  this  sutra  is  that  the  basic  nature  of  the  mind  is  originally  pure, 
a  teaching  that  would  later  develop  into  Tathagatagarbha  doctrine  and 
form  an  important  type  of  Mahayana  thought.  In  connection  with  this 
teaching,  the  sutra  includes  an  account  of  how  Manjusri  had  practiced 
religious  austerities  in  past  ages,  completing  all  the  practices  necessary 
to  attain  Buddhahood  long  ago.  All  Buddhas  and  bodhisattvas  have 
practiced  under  ManjusYi's  guidance.  Even  Sakyamuni  Buddha,  when 
he  was  a  bodhisattva,  practiced  under  Manjusri.  In  fact,  according  to  a 
famous  passage  in  the  Fang-po  eking  (T629),  a  partial  translation  of  the 
Ajdtasatrukaukrtyavinodana,  Manjusri  was  the  original  teacher  of  Sakya- 
muni. Thus  Manjusri  is  called  "the  mother  and  father  of  those  on  the 
Buddha's  path"  (7"  15:451a).  Manjusri  is  a  personification  of  the  wis- 
dom produced  through  enlightenment,  wisdom  that  is  based  on  the 
original  pure  nature  of  the  mind.  Manjusri  and  Maitreya  are  two  of  the 
earliest  bodhisattvas  to  appear  in  Mahayana  Buddhism,  and  the  Ajdta- 
satrukaukrtyavinodana is  an  important  text  for  investigating  the  origins  of 
these  bodhisattvas. 

The  Kdsyapaparivarta*  (T 350,  I jih-mo-ni-pao  ching),  translated  by  Lo- 
kaksema, describes  the  practices  of  bodhisattvas  by  arranging  them  into 
groups,  each  composed  of  four  dharmas.  This  exposition  is  followed  by  a 
list  of  thirty-two  qualities  a  bodhisattva  must  possess.  The  sutra  is  thus 
primarily  concerned  with  bodhisattva  practices  and  includes  an  early 
example  of  bodhisattva  precepts.  The  sutra  is  one  of  the  oldest  included 
in  the  Mahdratnakuta  collections  of  sutras.  Consequently,  early  versions  of 
the  Ratnakuta  must  have  existed  by  the  first  century  c.e. 

In  conclusion,  a  survey  of  the  works  translated  by  Lokaksema  reveals 
that  by  the  first  century  c.e.  scriptures  concerning  the  following 
Mahayana  topics  existed  in  northern  India:  perfection  of  wisdom, 
Aksobhya  Buddha,  the  doctrines  of  the  Avatatnsakasutra,  Amitabha  Bud- 
dha, the  surangama-samddhi,  visualizations  of  the  Buddha  such  as  the  pra- 
tyutpanna-samddhi,  teachings  concerning  ManjusYl,  the  doctrine  that  the 
original  nature  of  the  mind  is  pure,  and  the  teachings  that  typify  the 
Mahdratnakuta  collection  of  sutras.  Lokaksema  did  not  translate  any 
works  related  to  the  Lotus  sutra  (Saddharmapundarika);  but  surveys  of 
Lokaksema's  translations  reveal  that  representative  works  of  the  other 
significant  varieties  of  Mahayana  literature  were  found  in  northern 
India  by  the  first  century  c.e. 

During  the  reign  of  Emperor  Ling  (168-189),  at  the  same  time  that 
Lokaksema  was  active,  Yen  Fo-t'iao  and  An  Hsiian  were  translating  the 
Ugradattapariprcchd  (T  322,  Fa-ching  ching),  a  sutra  belonging  to  the 
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Maharatnakuta  group.  Chih  Yao,  K'ang  Meng-hsiang,  and  Wei-chi-nan 
were  also  translating  works  at  this  time.  Later,  between  approximately 
222  and  253,  Chih  Ch'ien  translated  works  such  as  the  Vimalakirtinir- 
des'a.  He  is  credited  with  the  translation  of  thirty-six  works  totaling 
forty-eight  fascicles.  The  works  translated  by  Chih  Ch'ien  probably 
were  not  all  compiled  in  India  between  Lokaksema's  time  and  his;  some 
of  them  probably  existed  before  Lokaksema's  time.  Thus  by  the  end  of 
the  first  century  c.e.,  Mahayana  Buddhist  thought  in  northern  India 
existed  in  many  varieties.  The  first  versions  of  the  perfection  of  wisdom 
sutras  and  texts  concerning  Aksobhya  Buddha  were  probably  compiled 
even  earlier  and  date  back  to  before  the  common  era. 

The  Earliest  Mahayana  Scriptures 

Although  Lokaksema's  translations  include  the  earliest  extant  Maha- 
yana scriptures,  texts  antedating  those  translations  must  have  existed. 
Such  texts  are  quoted  in  Lokaksema's  translation  the  I  jih-mo-ni-pao 
ching  (T  350,  Kasyapaparivarta*),  in  which  a  bodhisattva  is  advised  to 
study  both  the  Liu  po-lo-mi  ching  (Satparamita,  Sutra  on  the  Six  Perfec- 
tions) and  the  P'u-sa-tsatig  ching  (Bodhisattvapitaka).  Since  these  last  two 
sutras  are  cited  in  the  I  jih-mo-ni-pao  ching,  they  must  have  been  compiled 
before  it.  In  addition,  in  the  Fa-ching  ching  (T322,  Ugradattapariprcchd), 
translated  by  Yen  Fo-t'iao  and  An  Hsiian  in  181,  practitioners  are 
advised  to  chant  the  San-p'in  ching  (Triskandhaka)  six  times  every  twenty- 
four-hour  period.  Since  the  Triskandhaka  is  cited  in  the  Fa-ching  ching  it 
must  antedate  the  Fa-ching  ching.  Since  the  I  jih-mo-ni-pao  ching  and  the 
Fa-ching  ching  were  compiled  by  the  end  of  the  first  century  c.e.,  the 
three  Mahayana  texts  cited  in  them  probably  date  back  to  sometime 
before  the  beginning  of  the  common  era.3 

Among  the  sutras  translated  by  Chih  Ch'ien  is  the  Ta  a-mi-t'o  ching  (T 
362,  Sukhdvativyuha*),  completed  sometime  between  223  and  252.  Two 
of  the  earliest  Mahayana  sutras,  the  Tao-chih  ta-ching  and  the  Liu  po-lo-mi 
ching,  are  cited  in  the  Ta  a-mi-t'o  ching.  The  Liu  po-lo-mi  ching  (Sat- 
paramita) cited  in  the  Ta  a-mi-t  'o  ching  is  probably  the  same  work  referred 
to  in  the  / jih-mo-ni-pao  ching.  Unfortunately,  nothing  is  known  about  the 
Tao-chih  ta-ching. 

In  conclusion,  the  sutras  translated  by  Lokaksema  and  Chih  Ch'ien 
were  not  the  first  Mahayana  sutras.  Rather,  these  translations  clearly 
reveal  the  existence  of  an  even  earlier  group  of  Mahayana  scriptures. 
The  emergence  of  the  very  first  Mahayana  scriptures  can  thus  be  placed 
in  the  first  century  b.c.e. 
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The  Origins  of  the  Prajndpdramitdsutras  in  South  India 

According  to  the  following  passage  from  the  Tao-hsing  pan-jo  ching  (T 
224),  the  perfection  of  wisdom  sutras  first  arose  in  South  India.  "After 
the  Buddha's  death,  the  perfection  of  wisdom  spread  in  the  south.  From 
the  south  it  spread  to  the  west,  and  from  the  west  to  the  north"  (T 
8:446a-b).  Similar  passages  indicating  that  the  perfection  of  wisdom  lit- 
erature had  its  origins  in  the  south  are  found  in  the  Ta-p'in  pan-jo  ching 
(T8:317b)  and  the  Hsiao-p  'in pan-jo  ching  (T8:555a). 

Such  passages  by  themselves  do  not  provide  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  perfection  of  wisdom  literature  came  from  the  south;  but  other  evi- 
dence does  suggest  that  Mahayana  Buddhism  flourished  in  South  India 
at  an  early  date.  After  the  prajhapdramitd  literature  had  appeared, 
Nagarjuna  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Sriparvata  or  Brahmaragiri  in  South 
India  and  to  have  received  the  patronage  of  the  Satavahana  royal  fam- 
ily. An  inscription  has  been  found  indicating  that  Sriparvata  was  at 
Nagarjunakonda.  Among  the  disputes  discussed  in  the  Theravada  work 
Kathavatthu  axe  several  identified  by  Buddhaghosa  in  his  commentary 
involving  positions  maintained  by  a  Vetulyaka  School,  which  he  called 
the  Mahasunnatavadin  School  {The Debates  Commentary,  bk.  17,  chap.  6- 
10).  The  adherents  of  this  school  may  have  been  advocates  of  prajna- 
pdramitd positions.  The  Kathavatthu  contains  detailed  information  about 
Buddhism  in  the  south,  but  it  is  much  less  complete  in  its  presentation 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  northern  schools,  such  as  the  Sarvastivadins. 
Consequently,  the  inclusion  of  Mahasunnatavadin  positions  in  this  text 
may  indicate  that  the  Mahasunnatavadin  School  was  from  South  India. 
According  to  the  Sri  Lankan  chronicles,  King  Go{habaya  expelled  the 
Vetulyaka  monks  from  Sri  Lanka  in  the  third  century  c.e. 

According  to  the  Ju  ja-chieh  p'in  (Ganfavyuha)  chapter  of  the  Hua-yen 
ching  (T 9:687c;  10:332c,  677a,  Avatamsakasutra),  when  Manjusrl  left  the 
Buddha  at  SravastT,  he  traveled  to  the  south.  There  he  lived  at  a  large 
caitya  to  the  east  of  Dhanyakara  (Chueh-ch'eng),  a  place  that  may  corre- 
spond to  Dhanyakataka.  Among  Manjusrl's  many  believers  was  a 
youth  named  Sudhana.  According  to  the  Ganrfavyuha,  Sudhana  went  on 
a  long  journey  to  hear  the  Dharma  and  visited  Avalokitesvara,  who  was 
staying  on  Mount  Kuang-ming  (Potalaka?)  in  South  India  (T  9: 7 17c). 
The  Gantfavyuha  is  thus  closely  related  to  Buddhism  in  South  India.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  stories  about  Manjusrl  concern  South  India. 

The  above  evidence  suggests  that  many  Early  Mahayana  scriptures 
originated  in  South  India.  An  investigation  of  inscriptions  from  South 
India  reveals  that  the  schools  of  Nikaya  Buddhism  in  the  Mahasarighika 
lineage  were  also  prominent  in  South  India.  Although  these  inscriptions 
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date  from  the  second  century  c.e.  and  later,  these  schools  must  certainly 
have  been  present  in  South  India  before  the  second  century  c.e.  On  the 
basis  of  such  evidence,  some  scholars  have  argued  that  Mahayana  Bud- 
dhism might  have  developed  out  of  the  Mahasarighika  School.  In  fact, 
some  connection  seems  to  have  existed  between  the  two  forms  of  Bud- 
dhism. However,  since  the  doctrines  of  the  Mahasarighika  School  and 
the  schools  that  split  off  from  it  (such  as  the  Purvasaila,  Uttarasaila,  and 
Gaitika)  are  not  clearly  known,  the  similarities  between  Mahayana 
Buddhism  and  the  schools  in  the  Mahasarighika  lineage  cannot  be 
determined  with  precision. 

The  Significance  of  Predictions  about  the  Rise  of  Mahayana 
during  the  "Latter  Five  Hundred  Years" 

The  thousand  years  following  the  Buddha's  death  are  often  divided  into 
two  five-hundred-year  periods  in  Buddhist  texts.  Statements  about  the 
decline  of  the  true  teaching  during  the  latter  five  hundred  years  occur 
frequently  in  Mahayana  texts.  The  phrase  "latter  five  hundred  years" 
is  contrasted  with  the  "former  five  hundred  years,"  the  first  five  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Buddha's  death.  According  to  the  stories  in  the 
Vinaya  about  the  founding  of  the  order  of  nuns,  when  Sakyamuni  Bud- 
dha first  admitted  women  to  the  Buddhist  order,  he  stated  that  his 
teaching  should  last  a  thousand  years;  the  admission  of  nuns  to  the 
order,  however,  would  shorten  the  period  to  five  hundred  years.  Conse- 
quently, the  true  teaching  was  expected  to  flourish  during  the  former 
five  hundred  years,  but  to  decline  during  the  latter  five  hundred  years. 
Mahayana  texts  stress  that  the  true  teaching  had  to  be  carefully  guarded 
and  maintained  during  the  latter  five  hundred  years.  The  presence  of 
such  words  in  Mahayana  texts  suggests  that  these  texts  were  composed 
sometime  later  than  five  hundred  years  after  the  Buddha's  death. 

Early  Mahayana  texts  date  from  the  first  century  b.c.e.  If  the  Bud- 
dha died  in  484  b.c.e.,  then  "the  former  five  hundred  years"  would 
have  elapsed  in  the  first  century  c.e.  If  the  Buddha  died  in  386  b.c.e., 
then  the  "former  five  hundred  years"  would  have  elapsed  in  the  second 
century  c.e.  These  dates  must  be  reconciled  with  the  evidence  suggest- 
ing that  Mahayana  texts  began  appearing  in  the  first  century  b.c.e. 

The  Mahayana  texts  that  include  statements  about  the  latter  five 
hundred  years  are  usually  later  texts  or  late  recensions  of  early  texts. 
For  example,  studies  of  perfection  of  wisdom  literature  reveal  examples 
of  such  statements  in  Kumarajlva's  translation  of  the  Astasahasrika-PP 
(T  4:555c),  which  was  completed  in  408,  but  not  in  the  earlier  transla- 
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tion  of  this  sutra  by  Lokaksema  dated  179  (T  224).  Of  the  translations 
of  Pancavimsatisdhasrikd-PP  these  statements  appear  in  Hsuan-tsang's 
translation  {T 7:594b,  809a),  dated  between  659  and  653,  but  not  in  the 
translations  by  Moksala  (T  221),  completed  in  291,  or  by  Kumarajfva 
(T  223),  completed  in  404.  Consequently,  statements  concerning  the 
latter  five  hundred  years  were  probably  not  included  in  the  earliest  ver- 
sions of  Mahayana  sutras  but  were  added  later.  The  figure  of  five  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Buddha's  death  cannot  be  used  to  determine  the 
date  of  the  first  appearance  of  Mahayana  scriptures.4 

Studies  concerning  the  history  of  the  translation  of  Buddhist  scrip- 
tures into  Chinese  reveal  that  a  variety  of  Mahayana  scriptures  was  cir- 
culating in  India  during  the  Kusana  dynasty  in  the  first  century  c.e.  If 
scriptures  existed  at  this  time,  then  authors  and  believers  must  also  have 
been  present.  These  early  believers  must  have  put  Mahayana  teachings 
into  practice  and  cultivated  the  six  perfections  and  the  surangama- 
samddhi.  Places  for  practice  must  have  been  established.  Because  teach- 
ings were  transmitted  from  teacher  to  disciple,  orders  must  have 
formed.  The  existence  of  such  institutions  can  easily  be  imagined  in 
first-century  India. 


CHAPTER  16 

The  Origins  of  Mahay  ana 


Mahayana  and  Hinayana 

The  term  "Mahayana"  is  usually  translated  as  "Great  Vehicle"  and 
the  term  "Hinayana"  as  "Small  Vehicle."  The  original  meaning  of  the 
element  htna  in  the  term  "Hinayana"  is  "discarded";  it  also  denotes 
"inferior"  or  "base."  The  appellation  "Hinayana"  thus  was  a  depreca- 
tory term  used  by  Mahayana  practitioners  to  refer  to  Nikaya  (Sectar- 
ian) Buddhism.  No  Buddhist  groups  ever  referred  to  themselves  as 
Hlnayanists. 

It  is  unclear  whether  Mahayanists  referred  to  the  whole  of  Nikaya 
Buddhism  as  Hinayana  or  only  to  a  specific  group.  The  arguments  of 
the  Ta-chih-tu  lun  (T  1509,  Mahaprajnapdratnitopadesa)  are  primarily 
directed  against  the  Vaibhasikas  of  the  Sarvastivadin  School.  The  Sar- 
vastivadins  were  viewed  as  Hlnayanists  in  this  and  many  other  Maha- 
yana texts.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  term  "Hina- 
yana" in  Mahayana  scriptures  also  referred  to  the  Theravadins  and 
Mahasahghikas. 

In  his  travel  diary,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  Fa-hsien  (d.  423?) 
divided  the  areas  where  Indian  Buddhism  was  practiced  into  three  cate- 
gories (Fo-kuo  chi,  T  2085,  Record  of  Buddhist  Lands):  Mahayana,  Hina- 
yana, and  mixed  (Hinayana  and  Mahayana  practiced  together  in  the 
same  area).  A  comparison  of  Fa-hsien 's  travel  diary  to  that  of  another 
Chinese  pilgrim,  Hsiian-tsang  (600-664),  Hsi-yu  chi  (T  2087,  A  Record  of 
Travels  to  Western  Regions),  clearly  indicates  that  Fa-hsien  used  the  term 
"Hinayana"  to  refer  to  all  of  the  schools  of  Nikaya  Buddhism.  Hsiian- 
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tsang  understood  Indian  Buddhism  in  approximately  the  same  manner. 
Hsiian-tsang  placed  the  epithet  "Hlnayana"  in  front  of  the  names  of 
certain  schools,  such  as  the  Sarvastivadin,  Sammatlya,  and  Lokottara- 
vadin. In  other  cases,  he  noted  that  the  people  of  an  area  were  Hlna- 
yana Buddhists  or  that  they  followed  Hlnayana  teachings,  but  he  did 
not  designate  the  name  of  their  school.  When  he  discussed  the  two  areas 
where  he  found  Theravadins  and  the  three  places  where  he  found 
Mahasaiighikas,  he  used  only  the  name  of  the  school  without  the  epithet 
"Hlnayana."1  This  difference  is  probably  not  significant.  However, 
when  he  discussed  the  five  areas  where  he  found  groups  associated  with 
the  Sri  Lankan  Theravada  School,  he  referred  to  them  as  "Mahayana 
Theravadins."2  The  Abhayagiri  sect  of  the  Theravada  School  that  was 
influential  in  Sri  Lanka  at  this  time  seems  to  have  adopted  many 
Mahayana  teachings.  Later,  it  was  expelled  from  Sri  Lanka  by  the 
Mahavihara  sect,  which  dominates  Sri  Lankan  Buddhism  today.  The 
surviving  commentaries  (Ayhakalhd)  of  the  Mahavihara  sect,  when 
closely  examined,  include  a  number  of  positions  that  agree  with 
Mahayana  teachings.  Consequently,  Hsiian-tsang  referred  to  the  Sri 
Lankan  Theravada  School  as  "the  Mahayana  Theravada  School." 
Thus,  Hsiian-tsang  did  not  regard  all  sects  of  Nikaya  Buddhism  as 
Hlnayana.  However,  he  regarded  the  Lokottaravadin  sect,  which  is  of 
Mahasahghika  lineage,  as  Hlnayana  despite  the  many  Mahayana  ele- 
ments found  in  the  Lokottaravadin  biography  of  the  Buddha,  the 
Mahavastu. 

Hlnayana  and  Mahayana  Buddhism  are  not  so  clearly  distinguished 
in  I-ching's  (635-713)  travel  diary,  the  Nan-hai  chi-kuei  nei-fa  chuan  (T 
2125,  A  Record  of  Buddhism  in  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago).  I-ching 
observed  no  significant  differences  in  the  life  styles  of  Hlnayana  and 
Mahayana  monks.  Both  followed  the  vinaya,  were  expected  to  use  three 
robes  and  a  begging  bowl,  and  based  their  practice  on  the  Four  Noble 
Truths.  I-ching  noted  that  "those  who  paid  homage  to  bodhisattvas  and 
read  Mahayana  sulras"  were  Mahayana  practitioners,  while  those  who 
did  not  do  so  were  Hlnayana.  Only  the  Madhyamika  and  Yogacara 
schools  were  consistently  referred  to  as  Mahayana.3  I-ching  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  the  large  monastery  at  Nalanda  in  central  India.  His  use 
of  the  terms  "Hlnayana"  and  "Mahayana"  may  indicate  that  the  divi- 
sions between  the  two  types  of  Buddhism  were  not  very  clearly  observed 
at  Nalanda  in  the  seventh  century. 

Hsiian-tsang  and  I-ching  traveled  in  India  when  Mahayana  Bud- 
dhism was  in  its  middle  period.  Their  writings,  consequently,  do  not 
describe  Early  Mahayana  Buddhism.  However,  in  general,  the  term 
"Hlnayana"  was  most  often  applied  to  the  Sarvastivadin  School. 
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The  terms  "Sravakayana"  (vehicle  of  the  listener)  and  "  Boflhisattva- 
yana"  (vehicle  of  the  bodhisattva)  are  even  older  than  the  terms 
"Hlnayana"  and  "Mahayana."  Hlnayana  was  eventually  substituted 
for  Sravakayana  and  Mahayana  for  Bodhisattvayana.  Sravakayana  was 
probably  used  to  refer  to  Nikaya  Buddhism  in  general. 

The  Meaning  of  Hlnayana  and  Mahayana 

The  element yana  in  the  terms  "Hlnayana"  and  "Mahayana"  literally 
means  "vehicle,"  and  it  refers  to  Buddhist  doctrine.  By  practicing  in 
accordance  with  doctrine,  a  person  could  cross  the  river  of  cyclic  exis- 
tence, traveling  from  the  shore  that  represented  the  realm  of  delusion  to 
the  other  shore,  which  represented  the  realm  of  enlightenment.  Doc- 
trine was  compared  to  a  vehicle  that  would  take  the  practitioner  to  sal- 
vation. 

The  differences  between  Hlnayana  and  Mahayana  doctrine  are 
many.  But  the  major  difference,  at  least  according  to  the  Mahayana  tra- 
dition, lies  in  the  attitudes  of  each  toward  the  salvation  of  others.  The 
Mahayana  tradition  maintains  that  a  person  must  save  himself  by  sav- 
ing others.  The  Mahayana  descriptions  of  religious  practice  as  the  six 
perfections  (paramita)  illustrate  how  a  person  could  benefit  himself  only 
by  helping  others.  These  doctrines  reflected  a  view  of  the  world  based 
on  the  teaching  of  Dependent  Origination. 

In  contrast,  according  to  Sarvastivadin  and  Theravadin  doctrine,  the 
goal  of  practice  was  to  attain  salvation  for  oneself  by  cutting  off  all 
defilements.  Once  salvation  had  been  attained,  the  practitioner  had 
accomplished  all  that  was  to  be  done  and  entered  nirvdtia.  Saving  others 
was  not  a  necessary  requirement  for  the  completion  of  practice.  Even 
after  enlightenment  had  been  attained,  helping  others  was  not  required. 
Sravakayana  Buddhism  was  sometimes  called  "Buddhism  for  disciples" 
because  it  could  be  mastered  by  practicing  under  qualified  teachers. 
The  practitioner  was  not  required  to  progress  from  being  student  to 
teacher.  The  term  "sravaka,"  which  means  "listener"  or  "one  who 
studies,"  also  reflects  these  qualities.  This  lack  of  social  concern  is  prob- 
ably related  to  the  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  Dependent  Origina- 
tion professed  by  many  of  the  schools  of  Nikaya  Buddhism.  For  them, 
Dependent  Origination  referred  to  the  interaction  of  discrete  entities, 
each  with  its  own  nature. 

Within  the  Sravakayana  tradition,  teachings  were  transmitted  from 
teacher  to  disciple.  Preaching  the  Dharma  and  teaching  were  practices 
performed  by  monks.  Because  Sravakayana  doctrines  did  not  require 
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monks  to  help  others  as  an  integral  part  of  their  practice,  however,  these 
doctrines  were  considered  "Hlnayana"  by  Mahayana  advocates.  While 
Mahayanists  called  the  Hlnayana  tradition  "Buddhism  for  disciples," 
they  conceived  of  the  Mahayana  tradition  as  a  form  of  Buddhism  that 
would  allow  them  to  become  teachers.  It  was  a  teaching  that  would 
enable  them  to  become  Buddhas,  to  become  equal  to  the  Buddha,  the 
teacher  of  the  srdvakas.  Mahayana  Buddhism  encouraged  the  practi- 
tioner to  teach  even  while  he  was  studying,  an  attitude  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  practitioner  already  possessed  the  potential  necessary 
to  realize  Buddhahood.  A  person  who  knew  that  he  had  this  potential 
was  called  a  bodhisattva.  The  Mahayana  conception  of  the  bodhisattva 
was  modeled  on  the  accounts  of  fsakyamuni  Buddha's  former  lives, 
which  were  related  in  Buddhist  literature.  Thus,  Mahayana  Buddhism 
was  a  teaching  or  vehicle  for  bodhisattvas,  a  bodhisattvaydna.  Some 
Mahayana  practitioners  believed  that  all  people,  not  only  themselves, 
possessed  the  potential  to  become  Buddhas.  These  practitioners  wished 
to  help  all  other  people  realize  that  they  too  had  this  potential  and  con- 
sequently stressed  the  importance  of  helping  others.  Their  beliefs  even- 
tually developed  into  the  doctrine  that  all  sentient  beings  possess  the 
Buddha-nature.  Thus,  Mahayana  Buddhism  was  concerned  with  lay 
people  and  this  world  while  Hlnayana  Buddhism  was  a  monastic  form 
of  Buddhism  characterized  by  withdrawal  from  the  everyday  world. 

These  differences  in  attitudes  between  Hlnayana  and  Mahayana 
Buddhism  resulted  in  a  variety  of  divergent  doctrines.  For  Hlnayana 
Buddhists,  nirvana  was  the  final  goal,  characterized  by  some  Mahaya- 
nists as  the  extinction  of  body  and  mind.  In  contrast,  Mahayana  Bud- 
dhists argued  that  the  practitioner  was  to  attain  "active  nirvana"  (apratif- 
thita-nirvdna)  in  which  he  did  not  remain  quiescent.  Bodhisattvas  such  as 
Manjusri,  Samantabhadra,  and  Avalokitesvara  had  more  powers  than 
Buddhas,  but  continued  to  devote  themselves  to  saving  sentient  beings 
instead  of  attaining  Buddhahood.  Buddhas  such  as  Amitabha  or 
Sakyamuni  (as  an  eternal  Buddha)  never  entered  extinction  (parinir- 
vdna).  They  continued  to  help  sentient  beings.  Entering  nirvana  was  seen 
as  nothing  more  than  an  expedient  means  to  help  save  sentient  beings. 
Nobody  actually  entered  nirvana  as  an  ultimate  state,  according  to  this 
Mahayana  view. 

The  emergence  of  these  teachings  was  made  possible  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  nonsubstantiality  (sunyatd)  and  new  interpreta- 
tions of  the  concepts  of  the  Middle  Way  and  Dependent  Origination 
that  diverged  from  the  views  of  Nikaya  Buddhism.  Mahayana  views  of 
the  Buddha  also  differed  from  those  of  Nikaya  Buddhism.  Mahayana 
Buddhism  distinguished  three  bodies  of  the  Buddha:  dharmakdya  (dharma 
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body),  sambhogakaya  (body  of  bliss),  and  nirmanakaya  (manifested  body). 
The  stages  of  practice  for  the  Mahayanists  led  to  the  attainment  of Bud- 
dhahood.  Consequently,  Mahayana  paths  to  enlightenment  such  as  the 
ten  stages  (dasabhumi)  or  forty-two  stages  had  little  in  common  with  the 
Hlnayana  list  of  four  candidates  and  four  fruits  or  with  the  Hlnayana 
goal  of  becoming  an  arhat.  Some  Mahayanists  conceived  of  the  Buddha 
as  a  savior  of  helpless  beings  and  developed  doctrines  concerning  easier 
paths  to  salvation  or  the  Buddha's  use  of  his  own  power  to  save  men. 
Such  doctrines  were  found  only  in  Mahayana  Buddhism. 

Still  other  differences  between  Hlnayana  and  Mahayana  Buddhism 
could  be  indicated,  but  the  basic  distinction  lies  in  the  Mahayana  insis- 
tence that  helping  others  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  effort  to  save  oneself 
while  Hlnayana  doctrine  stresses  the  salvation  of  oneself. 

The  Three  Sources  of  Mahayana  Buddhism 

The  origins  of  Mahayana  Buddhism  are  still  not  completely  under- 
stood. Three  sources  appear  to  have  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  rise  of  Mahayana  Buddhism.  These  sources  are  stated  briefly  here 
and  then  explained  in  more  detail  in  the  following  sections  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  first  source  is  Nikaya  (Sectarian)  Buddhism.  Many  modern 
scholars  have  maintained  the  view  that  Mahayana  Buddhism  developed 
out  of  the  Mahasahghika  School.  But  since  the  Mahasahghika  School 
continued  to  exist  long  after  Mahayana  Buddhism  arose,  the  rise  of 
Mahayana  cannot  be  explained  simply  as  the  transformation  of  the 
Mahasarighikas  into  Mahayanists.  While  it  is  true  that  the  many  simi- 
larities between  Mahasahghika  and  Mahayana  doctrines  prove  that  the 
Mahasahghika  School  did  influence  Mahayana  Buddhism,  teachings 
from  the  Sarvastivadin,  Mahisasaka,  Dharmaguptaka,  and  Theravada 
schools  were  also  incorporated  into  Mahayana  Buddhism.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Sarvastivada  School  in  particular  were  often  mentioned  in 
Mahayana  texts,  and  Sammatiya  teachings  also  were  influential.  The 
relation  between  Nikaya  Buddhism  and  Mahayana  Buddhism  clearly  is 
not  a  simple  one. 

The  second  source  is  the  biographical  literature  of  the  Buddha  com- 
posed by  people  sometimes  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  "vehicle  that 
praised  the  Buddha"  (Ch.  tsan-Jo  sheng).*  Although  this  literature  may 
have  had  its  origins  in  Nikaya  Buddhism,  it  eventually  developed  in 
ways  that  transcended  sectarian  lines  and  contributed  to  the  rise  of 
Mahayana  Buddhism. 

The  third  source  is  stupa  worship.  After  the  Buddha's  death,  his 
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remains  were  divided  and  placed  in  eight  stupas  built  in  central  India. 
These  became  centers  where  pious  Buddhists  congregated.  Later,  King 
Asoka  had  stupas  built  in  other  parts  of  India,  further  contributing  to  the 
spread  of  stupa  worship.  These  cults  appear  to  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  rise  of  Mahayana  Buddhism. 

Since  Mahayana  texts  do  not  describe  the  circumstances  that  gave 
rise  to  Mahayana  Buddhism,  any  investigation  must  be  partially  based 
on  speculation.  In  the  following  pages,  the  three  sources  of  Mahayana 
Buddhism  introduced  above  are  discussed  in  more  detail. 

Nikaya  Buddhism  and  Mahayana 

As  was  noted  earlier,  Nikaya  Buddhism  was  often  referred  to  by  the 
deprecatory  epithet  "Hinayana"  (inferior  vehicle)  by  Mahayana  Bud- 
dhists. Nikaya  Buddhism,  however,  contributed  much  to  Mahayana 
Buddhism.  For  example,  Mahayana  texts  such  as  the  Ta-chih-tu  lun  (T 
1509,  Mahaprajndparamitopades'a,  attributed  to  Nagarjuna)  and  the  Ta-pin 
pan-jo  ching  (T223,  Pancavimsatisdkasrikd-PP*)  often  included  references 
to  Sarvastivadin  teachings.  Mahayana  works  also  adopted  the  twelve- 
fold classification  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  used  by  the  Sarvastivadin, 
Mahlsasaka,  and  Dharmaguptaka  schools.  The  Vatslputriya  fivefold 
classification  of  dharmas  (Ch.  wu  fa-tsang)  was  cited  in  the  perfection  of 
wisdom  sutras.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  authors  of  many  of  the  Maha- 
yana scriptures  had  studied  Hinayana  doctrines.5 

Doctrinal  similarities  between  Hinayana  and  Mahayana  works  do 
not  prove  that  the  authors  of  Mahayana  texts  were  current  or  former 
members  of  the  schools  of  Nikaya  Buddhism.  Although  Sarvastivadin 
doctrine  is  far  removed  from  Mahayana  thought,  Sarvastivadin  teach- 
ings were  often  mentioned  or  incorporated  into  Mahayana  texts.  In 
terms  of  content,  however,  Mahasarighika  doctrine  is  much  closer  to 
Mahayana  thought  than  is  Sarvastivadin  doctrine.  The  best  summary 
of  Mahasarighika  doctrine  is  found  in  Vasumitra's  Samayabhedoparacana- 
cakra  (T2031). 6  Although  Vasumitra  was  a  member  of  the  Sarvastiva- 
din School,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  unbiased  scholar  and  to  have 
accurately  collected  and  summarized  the  teachings  of  other  schools.  In 
one  of  the  sections  of  his  work,  Vasumitra  grouped  together  the  doc- 
trines of  four  schools  (the  Mahasarighika,  Lokottaravadin,  Ekavyava- 
harika,  and  Kauku(ika)  of  Mahasarighika  lineage  and  noted  that  the 
four  taught  that  "the  Buddhas,  the  World-honored  Ones,  are  all  super- 
mundane. All  the  Tathagatas  are  without  impure  (sdsrava)  dharmas"  (T 
49:15b).  This  position  differs  from  that  of  the  Sarvastivadin  School,  but 
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is  close  to  Mahayana  teachings.  The  four  schools  also  upheld  the  doc- 
trine that  "the  Buddha  can  expound  all  the  teachings  with  a  single 
utterance"  (T  49:15b).  According  to  the  Mahavibha?a  {T  27:410a-b), 
this  doctrine  was  also  maintained  by  the  Vibhajyavadins.  It  is  also 
referred  to  in  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Vimalakirtinirdesa  (T  14:538a). 
Vasumitra  also  noted  that  these  schools  upheld  the  positions  that  "the 
rupakaya  (form-body)  of  the  Tathagata  is  limitless.  The  divine  power  of 
the  Tathagata  is  also  limitless.  The  lifetimes  of  the  Buddhas  are  limit- 
less. The  Buddha  never  tires  of  teaching  sentient  beings  and  awakening 
pure  faith  within  them"  (7"  49:15b-c).  These  teachings  are  close  to 
Mahayana  ideas  about  the  sambhogakdya  (body  of  bliss)  of  the  Buddha 
and  are  evidence  of  the  close  relationship  of  these  schools  to  Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

Vasumitra  also  described  the  doctrines  concerning  bodhisattvas 
maintained  by  the  schools  of  the  Mahasarighika  lineage.  "No  bodhisatt- 
vas have  any  thoughts  of  greed,  anger,  or  doing  harm  to  others.  In 
order  to  benefit  sentient  beings,  bodhisattvas  are  born  into  inferior 
states  through  their  own  wishes"  (T  49: 15c).  The  position  that  bodhi- 
sattvas can  consciously  choose  where  they  will  be  born  is  similar  to 
Mahayana  teachings  and  differs  significantly  from  the  Sarvastivadin 
position  that  birth  is  determined  only  by  karma. 

The  Mahasarighikas  maintained  that  "the  original  nature  of  the 
mind  is  pure;  it  becomes  impure  when  it  is  affected  by  adventitious 
defilements"  (T  49: 15c).  This  teaching  is  also  important  in  Mahayana 
Buddhism.  It  was  maintained  by  other  groups  within  Nikaya  Bud- 
dhism. For  example,  it  is  found  in  the  Sdriputrdbhidharmasdstra  (T 
28:697b).  It  was  also  advocated  by  the  Discriminators  and  appears  in 
the  Pali  suttas.  Although  this  doctrine  was  not  unique  to  the  Maha- 
sarighika School,  Mahasarighika  views  of  the  Buddha  were  certainly 
close  to  those  found  in  Mahayana  Buddhism  and  provide  evidence  of  a 
deep  tie  between  the  thought  of  the  two  groups.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Mahasarighika  order  and  Mahayana  adher- 
ents unfortunately  is  still  unclear.  Since  the  Sarvastivadins  also  made 
doctrinal  contributions  to  Mahayana  Buddhism,  the  most  significant 
and  difficult  problem  that  remains  to  be  solved  is  determining  what 
institutional  ties  might  have  existed  between  the  Mahasarighika  order 
and  Mahayana  Buddhists. 


Biographies  of  the  Buddha 


The  Mahavastu  is  a  biography  of  the  Buddha  produced  by  the  Lokottara- 
vadins,  adherents  of  a  school  related  to  the  Mahasarighika  School.  The 
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Mahdvastu1  describes  ten  grounds  (bhumi)  or  stages  a  future  Buddha 
would  pass  through  on  his  way  to  Buddhahood.  Mahayana  texts  such  as 
the  Shih-ti  ching  (T  287,  Dasabhumikasutra)  contain  similar  teachings  on 
the  ten  stages  that  have  often  been  cited  as  evidence  indicating  that 
Mahayana  Buddhism  arose  from  the  Mahasahghika  School.  However, 
the  Mahdvastu  and  similar  literature  concerning  the  Buddha's  life  tran- 
scend sectarian  lines.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  Fo  pen-hsing  chi  ching 
(T 190,  Abhiniskramanasutra?),  a  Dharmaguptaka  text,  it  is  noted  that  the 
very  same  biography  is  called  the  Ta-shih  (Mahdvastu)  by  the  Maha- 
sahghika School  and  various  other  names  by  the  Sarvastivadin,  Kasya- 
piya,  and  Mahlsasaka  schools,  thus  indicating  that  these  schools  shared 
a  common  biography  of  the  Buddha  (T3:932a). 

Differences  do  exist  between  the  biographies  of  the  Buddha  extant 
today.  The  Mahasahghika  Mahdvastu,  the  Dharmaguptaka  Fo  pen-hsing 
chi  ching,  and  the  Sarvastivadin  School's  Lalitavistara6  are  not  identical. 
The  Mahdvastu  in  particular  diverges  from  the  others.  But  earlier,  the 
schools  do  seem  to  have  shared  the  same  biography.  Perhaps  the  story's 
literary  qualities  enabled  it  to  transcend  sectarian  differences.  For 
example,  Asvaghosa,  author  of  the  Buddhacarita,  had  close  connections 
with  the  Sarvastivadin  School,  but  he  has  also  been  connected  with  the 
Bahusrutiya,  Kaukutika,  Sautrantika,  and  Yogacara  traditions,9  and 
thus  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  any  single  school.  Rather,  he  and  other 
poets,  such  as  Matrceta,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  "vehicle  of  those 
who  praise  the  Buddha"  (Ch.  tsan-fo  sheng). 

Matrceta  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century  and  ranks  next  to 
Asvaghosa  as  a  Buddhist  poet.  His  poems,  exemplified  by  such  works  as 
the  Satapancds'atka-stotra  (One-hundred-fifty  strophes)  and  the  Varnd- 
harvarna-stotra  (Four-hundred  strophes),  were  well  loved  throughout 
India.10  In  his  poems,  Matrceta  praises  the  Buddha.  Because  the  Bud- 
dha is  portrayed  in  a  very  human  way,  Matrceta  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  by  Sarvastivadin  doctrines.  However,  Matrceta  also  praises 
the  Buddha's  virtues  as  innumerable,  the  Buddha's  wisdom  as  thor- 
ough, and  his  mind  as  limitless,  descriptions  close  to  Mahayana  views 
of  the  Buddha's  character.  Some  of  the  verses  praise  the  Great  Vehicle 
(Mahayana).  Others  explain  the  six  perfections  and  the  doctrine  of  non- 
substantiality,  both  Mahayana  teachings,  leading  some  modern  scholars 
to  believe  that  Matrceta  belonged  to  the  Madhyamika  School. 

To  stress  the  importance  of  faith  in  the  Buddha,  poets  fervently 
praised  him  and  used  literary  expressions  that  transcended  sectarian 
doctrinal  considerations.  Buddhist  poets  wrote  their  works  with  pur- 
poses different  from  those  of  scholars  who  were  concerned  with  doctri- 
nal issues.  The  term  "vehicle  of  those  who  praise  the  Buddha"  appears 
in  Kumarajlva's  translation  of  the  Saddharmapundarikasutra  (r9:9c);  but 
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a  corresponding  term  does  not  appear  in  the  Sanskrit  versions  of  the 
sutra.  In  the  Mahdvibhdsa,  the  teaching  of  the  Discriminators  who 
argued  that  the  Buddha  expounded  all  his  teachings  in  a  single  sound  is 
criticized:  "Those  (who  compose)  hymns  of  praise  for  the  Buddha  are 
too  verbose  and  exceed  the  truth"  (T  27:410a-b).  This  passage  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  poets  who  were  composing  hymns  of  praise  for  the 
Buddha. 

The  biographers  of  the  Buddha  were  probably  identical  to  those  peo- 
ple who  belonged  to  the  "vehicle  of  those  who  praise  the  Buddha."  In 
the  following  discussion,  the  relationship  between  Mahayana  Buddhism 
and  the  early  authors  of  these  biographies  (those  who  preceded 
Asvaghosa)  is  considered. 

Biographies  of  the  Buddha  probably  developed  out  of  vinaya  litera- 
ture. In  the  beginning  of  the  Mahavastu  is  a  statement  that  the  Mahavastu 
was  originally  included  in  the  Lokottaravadin  vinaya.  The  title  of  the 
biography,  Mahavastu,  corresponds  to  the  first  chapter  (Mahakhandhaka) 
of  the  Mahdvagga  portion  of  the  Pali  Vinaya.  The  terms  "vastu, "  "vagga, " 
and  "khandhaka  "  all  were  used  with  the  meaning  of  "chapter"  or  "divi- 
sion." The  title  "Mahavastu"  could  thus  be  translated  as  "The  Great 
Chapter."  Moreover,  a  biography  of  the  Buddha  is  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Pali  Mahakhandhaka,  and  E.  Windisch  has  demonstrated 
that,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  Mahavastu  correspond  to  sections  of  the 
Mahakhandhaka.  As  the  biography  of  the  Buddha  was  expanded,  it  was 
separated  from  the  vinaya  and  assumed  the  form  of  the  Mahavastu.  The 
title  of  the  Mahisasaka  equivalent  of  the  Mahavastu,  P'i-ni-tsang  ken-pen 
or  "basis  of  the  vinaya-pitaka,"  indicates  that  the  biography's  origins 
were  in  the  vinaya. 

As  the  niddna  (stories  illustrating  the  origins  of  the  precepts)  and  the 
avadana  (cautionary  tales  warning  against  infringements  of  the  precepts) 
in  the  vinaya  developed,  the  biography  of  the  Buddha  was  enlarged  and 
eventually  separated  from  the  vinaya.  The  people  who  compiled  the 
Buddha's  biography  had  motives  different  from  those  who  had  studied 
the  niddna  and  avadana  in  the  vinaya.  Their  interest  in  the  Buddha  devel- 
oped out  of  a  desire  to  understand  the  causes  of  the  Buddha's  enlighten- 
ment and  the  practices  that  led  to  enlightenment.  Narratives  of  the 
Buddha's  life  were  compiled  and  expanded  with  these  issues  in  mind, 
resulting  in  literature  that  had  much  in  common  with  the  jdtakas,  the 
tales  of  the  Buddha's  previous  lives.  The  biographies  of  the  Buddha  did 
not  have  a  necessary  relationship  to  the  vinaya.  Rather,  the  compilers  of 
biographies  of  the  Buddha  were  searching  for  the  causes  of  enlighten- 
ment and  by  chance  chose  the  biographical  material  in  the  vinaya  as  the 
basis  for  their  works. 
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Among  the  extant  biographies  of  the  Buddha  are  the  Mahdvastu,  pro- 
duced by  the  Lokottaravadin  branch  of  the  Mahasarighika  School;  the 
Fo  pen-hsing  chi  ching  (T  190,  Abhiniskramanasutra?)  of  the  Dharmagup- 
taka  School;  and  the  Lalitavistara  (Sanskrit,  Tibetan,  and  two  Chinese 
versions,  T  186  and  187,  exist)  of  the  Sarvastivadin  School.  Although 
the  last  work  is  Sarvastivadin,  some  of  the  extant  versions,  the  Sanskrit 
and  T 187,  were  altered  so  much  in  later  times  that  they  are  completely 
Mahayana  in  character  and  contain  terms  such  as  ju-lai-tsang  (tathagata- 
garbha)  and  ch'ing-ching fa-chieh  (pure  dharma- realm).  The  above-named 
texts  are  Sectarian  works;  but  much  of  their  content  does  not  reflect  any 
Sectarian  affiliation. 

A  number  of  other  biographies  that  do  not  have  any  clear  doctrinal 
affiliation  are  also  extant.  Among  them  are  Kuo-ch'ii  hsien-tsai  yin-kuo 
ching  (T  189),  T'ai-tzu  jui-ying  pen-ch'i  ching  (T  185,  possibly  of  Mahlsa- 
saka  origins),  Hsiu-hsing  pen-ch'i  ching  (T  184),  Chung  pen-ch'i  ching  (T 
196),  I-ch'u  p'u-sa  pen-ch'i  ching  (T  188,  Abhiniskramanasutra?),  Fo  pen- 
hsing  ching  (T  193),  and  Fo-so-hsing  tsan  (T  192,  Buddhacarita*).  The 
terms  "pen-ch'i"  (original  arising),  "pen-hsing"  (primordial  practices), 
and  "so-hsing"  (practices)  in  the  titles  reflect  the  compilers'  concern  with 
the  origins  and  basic  activities  that  led  to  enlightenment.  The  biogra- 
phers focused  their  attention  primarily  on  the  events  leading  up  to 
enlightenment,  often  abbreviating  or  ignoring  events  that  followed  the 
Buddha's  enlightenment. 

The  biographies  all  include  a  number  of  the  same  type  of  events.  The 
first  is  the  prediction  (vydkarana)  by  Dlparikara  Buddha  that  the  future 
Sakyamuni  would  in  fact  be  successful  in  his  quest  for  Buddhahood. 
The  stories  begin  by  noting  that  the  future  Sakyamuni  was  a  young 
Brahman  at  that  time.  Texts  differ  about  his  name,  but  among  those 
given  are  Sumati,  Sumedha,  and  Megha.  Regardless  of  the  name,  later 
biographies  all  begin  with  a  former  Buddha  predicting  the  future 
Sakyamuni 's  eventual  attainment  of  Buddhahood.  The  stories  behind 
the  prediction  also  varied.  According  to  some  versions,  the  prediction 
occurred  when  the  young  Brahman  offered  five  flowers  that  he  had 
bought  from  a  woman  to  Dlparikara  Buddha.  According  to  other  ver- 
sions, the  young  man  was  watching  Dlparikara  approach  in  a  religious 
procession  when  he  realized  that  a  mud  puddle  lay  in  Dipankara's  path. 
The  young  man  quickly  unfastened  his  long  hair  and  spread  it  over  the 
mud  puddle  so  that  Dipankara's  feet  would  not  be  soiled.  Dlparikara 
then  predicted  that  the  young  man  would  eventually  attain  enlighten- 
ment and  the  future  Sakyamuni  responded  by  vowing  that  he  indeed 
would  attain  it.  Apparently,  these  stories  of  Dipankara's  prediction  cir- 
culated widely  among  the  biographers  of  the  Buddha. 
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Predictions  of  Buddhahood  are  an  important  element  in  Mahayana 
thought.  DIparikara's  prediction  of  Sakyamuni's  Buddhahood  is  men- 
tioned often  in  Mahayana  scriptures.  Eventually  questions  were  asked 
about  the  religious  practices  the  future  Jsakyamuni  Buddha  had  per- 
formed before  he  had  received  DIparikara's  prediction.  The  Buddha's 
biography  was  consequendy  extended  further  back  in  time  until  it  cov- 
ered his  practices  for  three  incalculable  eons. 

According  to  these  scriptures,  after  he  received  DIparikara's  predic- 
tion, the  future  Buddha  practiced  the  six  perfections.  The  people  who 
were  so  vitally  concerned  with  the  events  and  practices  that  led  to 
enlightenment  naturally  supposed  that  a  future  Buddha  performed 
practices  different  from  those  who  aspired  to  become  an  arhat  or  pratyeka- 
buddha.  Expositions  of  the  six  perfections  were  first  developed  by  the 
authors  of  biographies  of  the  Buddha  to  characterize  the  special  prac- 
tices of  a  future  Buddha.  The  list  of  ten  perfections  in  the  introduction 
(nidana-kathd)  of  the  Pali  Jataka  is  probably  a  later  expansion  of  the  six 
perfections.  According  to  the  Mahdvibhdfd  (T  27:892b-c),  doctrines  of 
both  four  perfections  and  six  perfections  were  maintained  by  Sarvas- 
tivadin  thinkers,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  four  perfections  eventually 
being  declared  orthodox  within  the  Sarvastivadin  School.  The  biogra- 
phies of  the  Buddha,  without  exception,  all  list  six  perfections,  and  this 
list  of  six  perfections  was  incorporated  into  Mahayana  scriptures.  The 
authors  of  the  biographies  of  the  Buddha  thus  devised  the  six  perfections 
to  describe  the  unique  practices  that  would  lead  to  Buddhahood,  prac- 
tices that  differed  considerably  from  those  followed  by  the  Buddha's  dis- 
ciples. 

These  thinkers  were  also  concerned  with  the  stages  of  practice 
through  which  a  bodhisattva  passed  on  his  way  to  Buddhahood.  In 
some  biographies,  the  following  fixed  phrase  appears:  "He  had  attained 
the  tenth  stage.  Only  one  more  life  remained  before  he  attained  Bud- 
dhahood. He  was  nearing  omniscience."  (For  example,  see  Kuo-ch'ii 
hsien-tsai yin-kuo  ching,  T  3:623a.)  The  ten  stages  are  explained  in  detail 
only  in  the  Mahavastu.  However,  other  biographies  often  contain  the 
phrase  "He  had  attained  the  tenth  stage."  Even  though  other  bio- 
graphies do  not  contain  detailed  explanations  of  the  ten  stages,  the 
authors  of  the  biographies  obviously  knew  about  the  ten  stages.  The 
authors  thus  widely  believed  that  a  bodhisattva  passed  through  ten 
stages  and  finally  reached  a  position  from  which  he  would  be  reborn 
and  attain  Buddhahood  in  his  next  life.  These  doctrines  concerning  the 
ten  stages  were  later  utilized  in  Mahayana  scriptures.  The  concept  that 
a  bodhisattva  might  attain  a  stage  from  which  only  one  more  birth 
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would  be  required  before  he  attained  Buddhahood  (eka-jati-pratibaddha) 
was  also  applied  to  Maitreya.  Determining  whether  this  idea  arose  first 
in  relation  to  Sakyamuni  or  to  Maitreya  has  proved  to  be  surprisingly 
difficult. 

Additional  important  points  concerning  biographies  of  the  Buddha 
could  be  raised,  but  the  above  discussion  should  demonstrate  the  special 
characteristics  of  this  genre  of  Buddhist  literature.  Many  of  the  doc- 
trines found  in  this  literature  later  appeared  in  Mahayana  scriptures. 
For  example,  the  story  of  how  the  future  Sakyamuni  Buddha  descended 
from  Tusita  heaven,  assumed  the  form  of  a  white  elephant,  and  entered 
the  womb  of  Maya  probably  was  developed  by  these  biographers,  as 
was  the  list  of  the  eight  key  events  in  a  Buddha's  life  (descent  from 
Tusita  heaven,  entering  his  mother's  womb,  birth,  leaving  lay  life, 
defeating  the  demons  that  represent  the  defilements,  attaining  enlight- 
enment, preaching,  and  death). 

Many  similarities  between  biographies  of  the  Buddha  and  Mahayana 
scriptures  can  be  indicated.  However,  the  fundamental  differences 
between  the  two  types  of  literature  must  not  be  overlooked.  Biographies 
of  the  Buddha  investigated  the  background  of  an  individual  who  was 
already  recognized  as  a  Buddha.  The  bodhisattva  discussed  in  these 
biographies  had  already  received  a  prediction  (vydkararia)  of  his  eventual 
Buddhahood  and  was  therefore  assured  of  success  in  his  religious  quest. 
In  biographies  such  as  the  Mahavastu,  the  possibility  of  many  Buddhas 
appearing  in  the  world  at  the  same  time  was  recognized.  Consequently, 
many  bodhisattvas,  all  of  whom  were  assured  of  their  eventual  Buddha- 
hood, had  to  exist. 

In  contrast,  the  bodhisattva  portrayed  in  many  Mahayana  scriptures 
was  only  an  individual  who  aspired  to  attain  enlightenment.  His  even- 
tual enlightenment  was  not  assured.  He  had  not  received  a  prediction 
that  he  would  eventually  attain  enlightenment  and  he  even  backslid  in 
his  practice.  He  was  the  ordinary  man  as  bodhisattva.  Of  course,  great 
bodhisattvas  (who  were  not  subject  to  backsliding  and  other  ills)  such  as 
Samantabhadra,  Manjusri,  Avalokitesvara,  and  Maitreya  were  also 
mentioned  in  Mahayana  scriptures  along  with  the  obscure,  ordinary 
practitioner  of  Mahayana  Buddhism  who  considered  himself  a  bodhi- 
sattva. The  question  of  what  caused  ordinary  Buddhist  practitioners  to 
consider  themselves  bodhisattvas  still  remains  to  be  answered.  Since  the 
lavish  praise  given  the  Buddha  in  biographies  does  not  explain  this 
development,  another  explanation  must  be  sought.  Thus,  although  sim- 
ilarities between  the  biographies  of  the  Buddha  and  Mahayana  scrip- 
tures exist,  fundamental  differences  are  also  present. 
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Jdtakas  and  Avadanas 

Closely  related  to  the  biographies  of  the  Buddha  are  the  jdtakas  (stories 
of  the  Buddha's  former  lives)  and  the  avadanas  (P.  apadana,  'edifying 
tales  concerning  the  Buddha').  The  full  title  of  the  Mahdvastu  is,  in  fact, 
the  Mahdvastu-avaddna.  The  difference  between  the  terms  "jataka"  and 
"avadana"  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  partly  because  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "avadana  "  changed  over  the  long  period  during  which  the  genre  of 
stories  was  recited.  Both  the  jdtakas  and  avadanas  are  mentioned  in  the 
twelvefold  classification  of  Buddhist  literature,  indicating  that  they  were 
considered  literary  genres  early  in  Buddhist  history.  Among  the  Nikdyas 
are  texts,  such  as  the  Mahdpaddnasuttanta,  that  incorporate  the  word 
apadana  into  their  titles.  In  the  context  of  the  twelvefold  division  of  Bud- 
dhist literary  genres,  the  term  "avadana"  can  usually  be  explained  as 
meaning  a  parable  or  edifying  fable."  Sometime  after  the  contents  of 
the  Agamas  had  been  fixed,  the  avadanas  were  compiled  independently. 
The  Pali  Apadana,  a  work  in  the  Khuddaka-nikdya,  is  representative  of  this 
development.  Later,  many  avadana  tales  were  compiled  and  the  genre 
flourished.  However,  many  details  of  the  process  of  compilation  are  still 
unclear. 

Today  numerous  works  classified  as  avadana  literature  are  extant. 
Many  of  these  texts  date  from  approximately  the  beginning  of  the 
common  era.  Besides  the  Mahdvastu,  the  Sanskrit  texts  of  the  Avaddna- 
s'ataka  (cf.  T  200),  the  Divy avadana,  and  the  Sumdgadhdvaddna  (cf.  T 
128-129)  and  others  have  been  published.  In  addition,  many  later  ava- 
dana works  are  extant,  but  have  not  yet  been  published.12  These  unpub- 
lished texts  were  compiled  over  a  period  of  several  centuries  and  are 
mainly  mythological.  They  differ  from  earlier  avadana  literature  in  this 
respect. 

Jdtaka  tales  are  listed  in  both  the  ninefold  and  twelvefold  classifica- 
tions of  Buddhist  literature,  indicating  that  they  were  established  as  an 
independent  genre  of  Buddhist  literature  early  in  Buddhist  history. 
Jataka  tales  are  among  the  subjects  found  in  the  carvings  at  Bharhut, 
with  twelve  such  tales  identified  in  the  Bharhut  inscriptions.13  Thus,  by 
the  second  century  b.c.e.  a  number  of  tales  had  already  been  com- 
posed. During  the  subsequent  centuries,  many  more  were  produced. 
Jataka  tales  are  presented  as  the  former  lives  of  the  Buddha,  but  the 
material  for  the  tales  is  frequently  taken  from  Indian  folk  tales  and 
fables.  The  content  is  often  close  to  that  found  in  the  avadana  literature. 
The  Pali  work,  the  Jataka,  contains  547  tales  and  was  named  after  the 
genre  it  epitomizes.  A  five-fascicle  Chinese  translation  (T  154)  of  the 
text  exists.  In  addition,  many  works  composed  primarily  of  jataka  tales 
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are  extant,  including  the  Ta  chuang-yen  lun  eking  (T  201,  Kalpandman- 
ditikd*),  Avaddnasataka,  Divydvaddna,  Wu-pai  ti-tzu  izu-shuo  pen-ch'i  ching 
(T  199),  P'u-sa  pen-hsing  ching  (T  155,  Bodhisattvapurvacarya?),  and  Seng- 
ch 'ieh-lo-ch  'a  so-chi ching  ( T 1 94).  The  Liu-tu  chi-ching  ( T 1 52,  Satpdramitd- 
sarigraha?)  and  the  P'u-sa  pen-yiian  ching  (T  153,  Bodhisattvdvaddna?) 
include  jdtaka  tales  reworked  to  illustrate  Mahayana  themes.  The  jdtaka 
tales  cited  in  the  Ta-chih-tu  lun  (T  1509,  Mahdprajndpdramitopades'a)  exhib- 
it prominent  Mahayana  characteristics.  Consequently,  some  scholars 
have  argued  that  the  jdtaka  tales  contributed  significantly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Mahayana  thought.  However,  the  Liu-tu  chi-ching  (T  152,  Saf- 
pdramitdsarigraha?)  contains  sections  composed  after  the  perfection  of 
wisdom  sutras.  Extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in  determining  whether 
the  "Mahayana  jdtaka  tales"  werr  composed  before  or  after  the  earlier 
Mahayana  texts. 

Drawing  clear  distinctions  between  the  genres  of  biographical  litera- 
ture on  the  Buddha,  such  as  the  jatakas  and  avaddnas,  is  very  difficult. 
The  authors  of  this  literature  must  have  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
early  development  of  Mahayana  thought.  It  would  be  revealing  to  know 
how  these  people  made  their  living,  what  type  of  place  they  lived  in,  and 
what  type  of  people  they  associated  with.  Answers  to  these  problems 
would  contribute  greatly  to  our  understanding  of  the  rise  of  Mahayana 
Buddhism.  Unfortunately,  the  available  literature  does  not  shed  light  on 
the  answers  to  these  questions. 

Some  of  these  parables  and  metaphors  were  called  upamd.  They  are 
found  in  such  works  as  the  Po-yii  ching  (T209)  and  the  Hsien-yii  ching  (T 
202,  Damamukaniddnasutra).  Buddhists  have  used  parables  and  meta- 
phors to  explain  their  teachings  since  the  time  of  the  Buddha.  The  tales 
used  by  the  Darstantikas  (those  who  explain  by  using  metaphors  and 
parables)  probably  belong  to  this  tradition.  Many  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Darstantikas  are  cited  or  introduced  in  the  Mahdvibhdsd  (T 
1545).  The  Darsfantikas  are  said  to  have  been  forerunners  of  the  Sau- 
trantikas,  but  the  validity  of  this  claim  is  questionable.14  One  of  the 
most  famous  Darstantikas  was  Kumaralata,  the  author  of  several 
works.  Although  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Nagarjuna, 
he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mahdvibhdsd.  Rather,  his  poems  are  cited  in 
the  Ch'eng-shih  lun  (T1646,  Tattvasiddhisastra?).15  Consequently,  he  prob- 
ably lived  sometime  between  the  compilation  of  the  Mahdvibhdsd  and  the 
Tattvasiddhisdstra.  A  Sanskrit  fragment  of  a  work  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him,  the  Kalpandmana'itikd,  was  discovered  in  Central  Asia.  How- 
ever, a  Chinese  translation  of  this  work  (7"  201)  that  is  close  to  the  San- 
skrit fragment  is  said  to  be  by  Asvaghosa.  Modern  scholars  still  disagree 
about  the  authorship  of  the  text.16 
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Stupa  Worship  and  Mahayana  Buddhism 

The  role  of  stupa  worship  in  the  rise  of  Mahayana  Buddhism  cannot  be 
ignored.  It  is  important  in  many  Mahayana  sutras,  including  the  Sad- 
dharmapundankasutra  (T  262)  and  the  A-mi-t'o  ching  (T  366,  "Smaller" 
Sukhdvativyuha).11  In  addition,  the  Mahayana  concern  with  a  savior 
Buddha  can  be  traced  to  worship  at  stupas. 

In  Nikaya  Buddhism,  the  Buddha  was  thought  of  as  a  teacher  of  the 
Dharma.  The  Dharma  he  preached  was  particularly  emphasized 
because  if  a  person  followed  that  Dharma,  it  would  lead  him  to  salva- 
tion. No  matter  how  much  the  Buddha  was  viewed  as  a  superhuman 
being,  he  was  not  considered  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  savior.  Rather, 
he  was  praised  because  he  had  successfully  accomplished  that  which  was 
difficult  to  accomplish.  Nikaya  Buddhism  focused  on  the  Dharma 
rather  than  on  the  Buddha  and  consequently  emphasized  monasticism 
and  rigid  adherence  to  the  precepts.  In  contrast,  Mahayana  Buddhism 
was  originally  concerned  with  laymen.  Doctrines  for  lay  bodhisattvas 
play  a  prominent  role  in  the  oldest  Mahayana  sutras.  Only  later  did 
Mahayana  Buddhism  increasingly  develop  into  a  religion  in  which 
monks  assumed  prominent  positions. 

Laymen  were  unable  to  strictly  observe  the  precepts  or  to  devote 
much  time  to  meditation  and  thus  could  not  put  the  Buddha's  teachings 
into  practice  in  the  traditional  ways.  Instead,  they  had  to  depend  on  the 
Buddha's  compassion  for  their  salvation.  While  monastic  Buddhism 
emphasized  the  Buddha's  teaching,  lay  Buddhism  emphasized  the  role 
of  the  Buddha  in  salvation.  Teachings  concerning  the  saving  power  of 
the  Buddha  appeared  in  response  to  the  religious  needs  of  laymen. 
Beliefs  in  the  Buddhas  Amitabha  and  Aksobhya  reflected  the  layman's 
desire  to  depend  on  someone  greater  than  himself.  This  need  is  reflected 
in  the  following  statement  by  Sakyamuni  Buddha  in  the  Saddharmapun- 
dankasutra  (T'9:14c):  "The  three  realms  are  completely  insecure.  They 
are  like  a  burning  house,  full  of  suffering.  Yet  the  three  realms  are  all 
mine  and  the  sentient  beings  within  them  are  my  children." 

For  lay  Buddhism  to  develop  doctrinally,  centers  were  necessary 
where  teachers  could  meet  students  and  thereby  transmit  doctrines  to 
the  next  generation.  If  the  lay  organizations  had  been  subordinate  to 
the  monastic  orders,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  receive  and  fol- 
low the  instructions  of  monks.  Any  independent  development  of  lay 
doctrine  under  such  circumstances  would  have  been  difficult.  Thus, 
centers  independent  of  monastic  control  must  have  existed,  where  peo- 
ple could  practice,  develop  teachings  emphasizing  the  Buddha,  and  pass 
these  traditions  on  to  younger  generations.  Stupas  served  as  such  cen- 
ters. 
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Stupas  were  predominantly  for  laymen.  According  to  the  Pali  Mahd- 
parinibbdnasutta,  when  the  Buddha  was  about  to  die,  he  told  Ananda  that 
the  monks  and  nuns  were  not  to  conduct  a  funeral  service  over  his 
remains.  Rather  the  monks  were  "to  strive  for  the  highest  good"  (P. 
sadattha).  As  for  his  remains,  the  Buddha  stated  that  "Brahmans  with 
deep  faith  and  worthy  householders  would  pay  reverence  to  the  remains 
(P.  sarira-puja)  of  the  Tathagata."18  After  the  Buddha's  death,  the  Mal- 
las  of  Kusinagara  performed  the  funeral.  His  remains  were  then 
divided  and  eight  stupas  erected  by  laymen.  Thus  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, stupas  were  protected  and  maintained  by  laymen,  and  laymen  did 
homage  at  them.  According  to  another  passage  in  the  Mahdparinibbdna- 
sutta,  four  places  were  considered  sacred  to  the  Buddha  after  his  death. 
Worship  halls  and  memorial  mounds  (cetiya)  were  erected  at  all  of  them: 
his  birthplace  at  Lumbini,  the  site  of  his  enlightenment  at  Buddhagaya, 
the  site  of  his  first  sermon  at  the  Deer  Park,  and  the  site  of  his  death  at 
Kusinagara.  Pilgrims  soon  began  visiting  these  places.  Thus  was  stupa 
worship  begun  by  laymen  and  later  transmitted  and  maintained  pri- 
marily by  laymen.  Even  today,  stupas  (pagodas)  in  Burma  are  adminis- 
tered by  committees  of  pious  laymen;  monks  may  not  participate  in  the 
administration  of  these  stupas. 

King  Asoka  commissioned  many  stupas.  Archeological  investigations 
of  the  ruins  of  many  of  the  older  surviving  stupas  have  revealed  that  their 
oldest  strata  probably  date  back  to  Asoka 's  time.  The  cores  of  the  stupas 
of  central  India  at  Bharhut  and  Sana  and  the  Dharmarajika  stupa  at 
Taxila  are  all  very  early,  with  their  oldest  layers  dating  back  to  the  sec- 
ond or  third  century  b.c.e.  Many  more  stupas  were  built  around  the 
beginning  of  the  common  era.  Almost  all  the  old  inscriptions  excavated 
in  recent  times  bear  some  relation  to  stupas.  Although  stupas  were  con- 
structed and  maintained  by  laymen,  and  although  the  majority  of  the 
donors  were  laymen  and  laywomen,  they  were  not  the  only  people  who 
worshipped  at  them.  Inscriptions  on  the  pillars,  railings,  and  finials  at 
Bharhut  and  Sanci  record  the  names  of  a  number  of  monks  and  nuns 
who  made  donations  to  the  stupas.  Since  monks  and  nuns  had  few  pos- 
sessions, their  presentation  of  goods  suggests  the  profundity  of  their 
devotion. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  common  era,  stupas  were  being  built  within 
the  confines  of  temples.  Alongside  these  stupas,  quarters  for  monks  were 
constructed,  making  it  easy  for  monks  to  present  their  offerings  to  the 
stupas.  The  monasteries  probably  had  the  stupas  built  on  their  grounds 
in  response  to  the  growing  popularity  of  stupa  worship  outside  the  mon- 
asteries. Proof  of  this  change  of  attitude  appears  in  a  number  of  sources. 
For  example,  the  Theravada  Vinaya  does  not  mention  stupas  even 
though  stupas  have  been  built  within  the  confines  of  Theravada  monas- 
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teries  for  centuries.  Apparently,  Theravada  monks  began  making  offer- 
ings at  si  upas  only  after  the  Vinaya  had  been  compiled.  In  contrast,  the 
Sarvastivadin  and  Mahasaiighika  vinayas  (T  1435  and  1425)  mention 
Buddha  images,  indicating  that  the  compilation  of  these  two  vinayas  was 
probably  completed  later  than  the  Pali  Vinaya.  Thus  some  vinayas  com- 
piled after  monks  had  already  begun  worshipping  at  stupas  include  dis- 
cussions of  stupa  worship.  The  Sarvastivadin  and  Mahasaiighika  vinayas 
state  that  a  strict  distinction  must  be  maintained  between  properties 
and  objects  that  belong  to  the  monastic  order  and  those  that  belong  to 
the  stupa  (T  22:498a;  23:352b).  They  could  not  be  used  interchange- 
ably. If  a  monk  used  stupa  property  to  benefit  the  order,  he  was  to  be 
charged  with  a  parajika  offense  for  stealing.  According  to  the  Dharma- 
guptaka  and  Mahisasaka  vinayas  (T  1421  and  1428),  the  stupa  repre- 
sented "the  Buddha  in  the  order."19  Although  stupas  might  be  built 
within  the  monastery,  items  belonging  to  the  Buddha  were  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  belonging  to  the  order.  Thus  the  vinayas,  the  legal 
codes  for  the  orders,  indicate  that  the  stupas  were  independent  of  the 
monastic  orders. 

Sources  such  as  Vasumitra's  Samayabhedoparacanacakra  suggest  that  the 
Dharmaguptaka  School  encouraged  contributions  to  stupas  by  main- 
taining that  "offerings  to  stupas  produced  great  merit"  (T  49:17a).  In 
contrast,  orders  of  the  Mahasaiighika  lineage  such  as  the  Caitika, 
Aparasaila,  Uttarasaila,  and  Mahisasaka  schools  maintained  that  "of- 
ferings made  to  stupas  would  result  in  only  a  small  amount  of  merit"  (T 
49:16a).  At  least  four  inscriptions  concerning  the  Caitika  School  have 
been  found  at  AmaravatI  in  southern  India.  These  inscriptions  are 
probably  connected  with  the  great  stupa  (mahacetiya)  at  AmaravatI,  an 
important  site  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Although  the  Caitika 
School  maintained  that  the  merit  earned  by  making  offerings  at  stupas 
was  minimal,  large  stupas  were  still  associated  with  the  school. 

Later  sources,  such  as  the  Mahdvibhdsd  (T  1545)  and  the  Abhidharma- 
kos'a  (T  1558),  also  maintained  that  contributions  to  the  monastic  order 
produced  much  more  merit  than  those  made  to  stupas  (T  27:678b). 
Thus,  although  stupa  worship  was  practiced  within  Nikaya  Buddhism, 
the  monastic  orders  did  not  always  coexist  harmoniously  with  the  stupa 
cults.  Buddhist  believers  were  often  discouraged  from  making  offerings 
at  the  stupas,  suggesting  that  stupa  worship  was  introduced  into  the 
monastic  orders  after  the  orders  had  been  established  for  a  period  of 
time  and  that  the  monks  did  not  want  to  see  stupa  worship  grow  in  influ- 
ence. In  addition  to  stupas  within  monasteries,  there  were  other  stupas 
that  were  not  affiliated  with  any  of  the  schools  of  Nikaya  Buddhism  and 
that  were  managed  by  laymen.  This  division  is  clear  from  the  many 
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inscriptions  that  have  been  discovered  by  archeoiogists  in  recent  times. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  inscriptions  concerning  stupas  do  not  mention 
the  name  of  a  school.20 

Flowers,  incense,  banners,  flags,  music,  and  dance  were  used  in  the 
ceremonies  accompanying  stupa  worship.  Even  at  the  Buddha's  funeral, 
the  Mallas  of  Kusinagara  employed  music,  dance,  flowers,  and  incense 
to  honor,  revere,  and  respect  the  corpse  of  the  Buddha  before  it  was  cre- 
mated, as  is  described  in  detail  in  the  Mahaparinibbdnasutta  (DN,  vol.  2, 
p.  159).  The  use  of  music  and  dance  in  such  a  ceremony  was  clearly  for- 
bidden to  those  living  a  monastic  life.  In  the  precepts  for  novices, 
monks,  and  nuns,  the  enjoyment  of  such  entertainments  was  clearly 
prohibited.  Music,  dance,  theater,  architecture,  and  other  arts  con- 
flicted with  the  standards  of  monastic  life,  which  aimed  at  transcending 
worldly  concerns.  Such  arts  could  not  have  flourished  in  Buddhist  mon- 
asteries. But  they  did  develop  around  stupa  worship  and  were  later 
adopted  into  Mahayana  Buddhism,  where  they  were  elaborated  fur- 
ther. These  traditions  of  music  and  dance  were  later  transmitted  to 
China  along  with  Mahayana  Buddhism,  and  then  to  Japan  asgigaku. 

Stupa  worship  had  a  social  as  well  as  a  religious  dimension.  It  began 
immediately  after  the  Buddha's  death,  and  through  the  support  of  its 
adherents,  stupa  worship  gradually  began  to  flourish.  The  stupas  erected 
in  various  areas  were  thronged  with  worshippers  and  pilgrims.  To  erect 
a  stupa,  land  had  to  be  contributed  by  individuals.  Since  the  land  was 
given  for  a  religious  purpose,  it  was  no  longer  owned  by  any  particular 
individual.  Besides  the  stupa  itself,  lodging  for  pilgrims,  wells,  and  pools 
for  bathing  were  built  on  the  land.  These  facilities  were  the  property  of 
the  stupa.  A  walkway  around  the  stupa  was  constructed  so  that  pilgrims 
could  worship  as  they  circumambulated  the  stupa.  A  fence  with  gates 
enclosed  the  area.  Carvings  on  the  fence  and  on  the  gates  to  the  stupa 
illustrated  incidents  from  the  Buddha's  biography  and  the  good  deeds 
and  selfless  acts  he  had  performed  in  his  past  lives.  Religious  specialists 
who  explained  the  jataka  tales  and  the  biography  of  the  Buddha  to  the 
worshippers  probably  resided  at  the  stupa,  as  did  people  who  managed 
the  lodgings  for  the  pilgrims.  A  religious  order  began  to  take  shape.21 

Since  the  stupas  had  property,  people  must  have  been  present  to  man- 
age it.  Gold,  silver,  flowers,  incense,  and  food  must  have  been  given  to 
the  stupa  by  believers  and  pilgrims.  Although  such  alms  were  presented 
to  the  Buddha,  they  were  undoubtedly  accepted  and  used  by  those  peo- 
ple who  cared  for  the  stupa.  These  people  were  very  different  from  ordi- 
nary lay  believers,  but  also  were  probably  not  members  of  a  monastic 
order.  They  were  religious  specialists  who  were  neither  laymen  nor 
monks.  As  these  religious  specialists  repeatedly  explained  the  illustra- 
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tions  of  the  jatakas  and  the  biography  of  Sakyamuni  Buddha,  they 
extolled  Sakyamuni 's  religious  practices  in  his  past  lives  as  the  practices 
of  a  bodhisattva  and  praised  his  greatness  and  deep  compassion.  Grad- 
ually they  must  have  advanced  doctrines  to  explain  the  Buddha's  power 
to  save  others.  In  this  way  they  attracted  more  followers  to  the  stupas. 

Worship  at  stupas  might  well  have  led  to  meditations  in  which  the 
Buddha  was  visualized.  Even  today  Tibetan  pilgrims  at  Buddhagaya 
can  be  seen  prostrating  themselves  hundreds  of  times  in  front  of  stupas. 
Long  ago  as  people  repeatedly  performed  such  practices  while  intently 
thinking  of  the  Buddha,  they  might  have  entered  a  concentration 
(samadhi)  in  which  the  Buddha  appeared  before  them.  This  concentra- 
tion would  correspond  to  the  pratyutpanna-samddhi  described  in  some 
Mahayana  texts.  Thus  Mahayana  meditations  in  which  the  Buddha  is 
visualized  may  have  originated  in  the  religious  experiences  of  people 
worshipping  the  Buddha  at  stupas.  Such  religious  experiences  might 
have  resulted  in  people  coming  to  the  belief  that  they  were  bodhisattvas. 

In  conclusion,  the  establishment  of  stupas  and  the  accumulation  of 
property  around  them  enabled  groups  of  religious  specialists  to  live  near 
the  stupas.  These  people  formed  orders  and  began  developing  doctrines 
concerning  the  Buddha's  powers  to  save.  The  references  in  many 
Mahayana  texts  to  stupa  worship  indicate  the  central  role  of  these  orders 
in  the  emergence  of  Mahayana  Buddhism.  In  some  Mahayana  texts,  a 
bodhisattva  group  (bodhisattvagana)  is  mentioned  as  existing  separately 
from  the  order  of  monks  of  the  Nikaya  schools  (s'rdvakasahgha).22  The 
bodhisattvagana  probably  had  its  origins  in  the  groups  of  people  who 
practiced  at  stupas.  However,  the  origins  of  the  advocates  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  wisdom  literature  must  be  sought  in  different  areas. 


